


WWW.THREEPENNYTAPROOM.COM 
108 MAIN STREET, MONTPELIER VT 8o2.223.TAFS 
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THREE PENNY TAPROOM 
CRAFT FOOD FOR CRAFT BEER 


A holidav weeken 


FARMH0USETG.COM 


INF! FARMHOUSE .COM 

160 Bank Street 


Labor Day Weekend 

Friday August 31 - 
Monday September 3 

5pm to late 



VeviMOvxf's LwgesF 

SKI & SNOWBOARD SALE 


Aug. 30 - Sept. 3 & Sept. 7-9 

at the Bolton Valley Sports Center 


Purck«nse It pick up your 7.0 12- 13 Bolkou Vodley ALL ACCESS SEASON PASS 
kke Stfde t**\A receive can e* Kfi STS' off kke goo<As 

ove*- $1 Million in Inventory! Come to Win lift- kickeks * ever $1^,000 in prizes! 
Stf\Vur«Aoiy, Sepkevnber Isk <*k 1 0 <*<*. Rub er w«*kck kke Run Strong 
Vermont 5K Trail Run fe beBefik ReBuiU uJoikerbury 

LABOR OF LOVE RAIL JAM ow F»i<Afvy Bigkk, August- *5 1, skow+iwg <nk 4pw\ 


The Goods 

A<Autk Snowboard Boots $49+ 
Snowboards starting at $99 • Bindings $49+ 
Skis $99+ • Ski Boots starting at $99 
ki+ts Snowboards strating at $59 
Snowboard Boots $29+ 

Junior Snowboard Bindings $39+ 

Skis $59+ • Ski Boots $49+ 

Ski & Snowboard Wear 30-70% off 
Footwear 30-60% off 

The Brands 

^Vis Atomic. Volkl, K2. Dynastar. Rossi, 
Elan, Blizzard, Fischer, Roxy 
^uowbow^s Burton, Forum, K2, 
Atomic, Technine 

Books Technica, Nordica, Lange, Dalbello, 
Rossi, Atomic 

Ciokking Marker. Spyder, Obermeyer, Burton 


a HOURS Aug 30 4pm-8pm I Aug 31 8t Sep 1 1 0am-8pm I Sep 2 1 0am-6pm 
Sep 3 10am-4pm I Sep7 noon-8pm I Sep8 10am-8pm I Sep 9 10am-4pm 


Bolton Valley 

VevuAouk. N<*kiwo>01y. 


Presented by All Sports Sales 

1603] 356-6999 • (603) 745-8151 
www.boltonvalley.com 
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Ski & Snowboard Sale 





Spruce Peak 

Performing 
Arts Center 

122 Hourglass Dr. | Stowe, V'l 


Summer/Fall 
2012 Schedule 

Tickets On Sale Now! 

New Membership Opportunities Available! 


(V fl t 

t i ' ^ 

. , ' J 

FRI 8/21 • 8PM 

THE SECOND CITY TOUR: 
SECOND CITY FOR PRESIDENT 


LOS LONELY BOYS 


A Grammy Award Winning sibling trio whose musio draws equally from rook, 
blues, Tex-Mex, oonjunto, and tejano. 


poin t? 


■ Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 
^ Facebook.com/SPPAC 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SprucePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 



- . 


Founders Event 

Wednesday, September 12, 2012 
4pm- 10pm 

pie first real lineup of Founders beers since their arrival in Vermont. 
This one is going to be serious. 

Meet the owners and tip back a few of Michigan's best. 

Caledonia Spirits 

Thursday, September 27th, 2012 
4pm - 10pm 

Vermont's own Caledonia Spirits will be featured 
in a slew of fine cocktails for the evening. 
prohibitionpig.com 

?tr 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont? 1 ,' 
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HELP YOUR NEIGHBORS 



Ss 


AjjaowUfw, kKiUveJis of 
’/e-vmortff Amities Ave- s+ill 
v^coveYirtg fvom IrtAfej 
? | Give $1.00 to get a coupon to 

DONATE $1 SAVE 40% 

j f ^ OFF ONE REGULARLY PRICED ITEM 

Or you can 

J SAVE 30% 

OFF ANY NEW CUSTOM FRAMING 


VERMONT 

Disaster^ Relief 


LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
AUGUST 30-SEPT 4 


Limit one coupon per person, per donation, per purchase, per day. May not be used 
with any other offers, or used on previous purchases. Not valid with any other offers. 


creative'!* 

habitat 

locAlljj owneJ <vU orte- of a hirtJl! 


Shelburne Rd • 862-0646 
Next to Price Chopper 
CreativeHabitatVT.com 
Facebook: CreativeHabitat 
M-S: 9-8, Sun 10-6 
Open Labor Day 10-5 







: So much NEW \o"™^ 

[share with you! ewnewnewneJ 

, Betsy picked out a few of her favorites! -WNEWNEW' lE 
C Fall boots by ..EWNEWNEWNB 

MEW . ..Nt (gmpf MERRELL® 

GEWNEWNEWNEwBWffWNEWNEWNEWNEWNI <t 

NEWNEWNEWNEW N cw NEWNEwWjj|g|g||j|'^ 

i r\ti/MCUfMP New styles jH 


NEWNEWNEWK& arriveewery _ 

j4Ew^_ n jS| dantormshoes 


Selection 
varies by store 

Burlington I 864-7899 Colchester I 863-2653 Shelburne I 985-3483 St. Albans 1 527-0916 


danformshoesvt.com 


Twin, Full, Queen or King 

One Price 
Each Piece 

‘Sold in sets only. King 3 pc. sets. 


ANY SIZE 

FIRM JUST 

$QQ Each . 

► Y Piece 


Owned by Vermonters. Run by Vermonters. 

581 Blair Park Road, Williston • 802-878-0710 

Mon. thru Thurs. 9:30 - 6, Fri. 9:30 - 8, Sat. 9:30 - 6, Sun. 11-5 
www.ashleyfurniturehomestore.com “ sc?v “ V/SA 


l any such 
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AUGUST 22-29. 2012 


Pepper-Spray Politics 


ate last Friday, the Burlington Police Department 


police officers who are working hard to facilitate safe 


released its much-anticipated report on the July 29 assemblies and to enforce State law or City ordinances 


MB melee outside a conference of New England gover- 
nors and Canadian premiers. The BPD has been under the 

microscope since officers fired pepper-bal I projectiles into 
a crowd of demonstrators who were blocking buses loaded 
with VIPs from leaving the Hilton. 

In the shootings aftermath, the questions have piled 
up: Why weren’t arrests made before demonstrators were 
fired upon? Who gave the order to use force? Why did 
some officers remove their badges before the confronta- 
tion? And perhaps most importantly, was the Burlington 
PD capable of investigating itself? 

In an exhaustive 83-page 
report posted at bpdvt.org, 

Burlington police Lt Kris Carlson 
answers those and other ques- 
tions in a minute-by-minute 
accounting of the hours before 
and after the incident. Carlson 
compiled and reviewed 
hundreds of pictures and 75 
videos taken by police, 
the public and security 

Carlsons conclu- 
sion? That some 
protesters came 
looking for a fight, and 
police responded by 
showing exceptional 
professionalism under 
adverse, complex 
and rapidly evolving 
circumstances." 

The way Carlson 
explained it: 'The ac- 
tions of a few individu- 
als seeking conflict by 
infringing on the rights 
of others to move freely 
and by engaging in 
aggressive verbal and 
physical actions toward 




created by our legal system should not and will not be 
condoned or tolerated." 

Even before the report was made public, four city coun- 
cilors sent a letter to Burlington Mayor Miro Weinberger 
demanding he convene an '‘independent/external review" of 
the violence and present findings to the city council. "Never 
before had a demonstration in Burlington 
ended so violently, leaving more questions 
- than answers." wrote councilors Rachel 

Siegel (P-Ward 3), Vince Brennan (P- 
Ward 3). Sharon Bushor(l-Ward 1) and 
Max Tracy (P-Ward 2). 

The mayor responded that 
. he was open to further review 
but not before the city police 

civilian panel 
appointed 
by the city 
council to 
oversee the 
cop shop — 
had a chance 
to review the 
report and 
hear public 
testimony. 

On its web- 
site, Occupy Vermont 
asserted that the 
report was marked by 
many factual errors 
and misrepresenta- 
tion and a sheer lack 
of accountability that 
many feared wou Id be 
the result of having an 
organization with such 
a vested interest investi- 
gate themselves." 

What's the hand ges- 
ture for that? 



facing 

facts 


GOODNIGHT. IRENE 

A year after Irene, 
Vermont is stronger, 
if not totally healed. 
Now if we could 
justgetFEMAto 
flood us with cash. 

# 

WEDDING CASHERS 

A Vermont inn will 
pay 30K and stop 
hosting weddings 

lesbian couple it 
turned away. Best. 
Wedding Gift Ever. 

* 

GENERAL ELECTION 

The Democratic 
primary for attorney 
general was hard 
fought and costly. 
The verdict? More 
people know what 
the AG does. 


TIME SERVED 

New DNA evidence 
led to the release of 
convicted murderer 
John Grega. After 
18 years in jail, 
he saw his light 


138 


That's how many 
Vermont towns still 
count their ballots 
by hand. 


TOPFIVE 

MOSI POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

New Rules From the Department of Ed" by 

Ken Picard. Some homeschooling parents 
say the state is making a new attempt to 

2. "When Irene Came" by Hilary Mullins. 

A writer in Bethel remembers how the 
floodwaters affected her town on August 


3. Fair Game: "Closing Arguments' by Paul 
Heintz. Things got ugly between Bill Sorrell 
and T.J. Donovan in the homestretch of the 
attorney general primary race. 

4. "Vermont State's Attorney Workers Don't 
Know Who's Boss" by Andy Bromage. 
Barred from joining the state employees 
union, state's attorney and sheriffs workers 
are left in limbo. 

5. "Are Burlington Restaurants 
Discriminating Against Quebdcois 
Customers?" by Kathryn Flagg. Some 
Burlington restaurants admit they let 
servers add a tip to the bill of Quebecois 
customers to combat a perceived problem 
of "stiffing" workers. 




' Vermont 'Broadway 'National Tour 


SUNDAY 


Hock 

‘AGES 


mm TUESDAY 

, CARPENTER tM " .^JSSTITAMIC^^i 


'Norm MACDO N ALD mm 'ra BRUCEY/cHuty 8:00 PW 


2012-2013 SEASON SEEPAGE53 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT | 802.775.0903 





B®utiliers 


1 

phoenix 

X BOOKS 

Privacy 

What happens to 

our private selves 

when we cannot ^ 

escape scrutiny? 


ART SUPPLIES 

10% OFF WITH STUDENT ID* 

Art/Drafting/Framing Supplies 
Handmade Paper • Paints • Brushes 
Portfolios • Cards 


nen'S room 


hey man, get a haircut 


SEVEN DAYS 

BANGING THE ERASERS. 




feed back 


Don Egbert. Cathy Raarner. Colby Roberts 



WHO’S MIKE? 

In [Feedback, August 15] there was a 
letter from Jane Brown of Cabot thank- 
ing Seven Days for its write-up on 
Butters Restaurant [Side Dishes, June 
6], However, the owner-cook’s name 
was printed as Mike. Our sole owner and 
cook is Stanley Linkovich ofLyndonville. 
We thank you for a wonderful write-up 
introducing our restaurant. 

Alyssa Bemadino 
and Staff at Butters 
CABOT 


SANDERS IS NOT A SOCIALIST 

When Paul Heintz describes Bemie 
Sanders as a socialist [Fair Game, August 
22], one has to wonder what knowledge 
base is needed to be a Seven Days col- 
umnist. Sanders folded like a lawn chair 
when Obama bought out his support for 
the “public option” with some chump 
change for rural clinics. After that, one 
would have thought his self-proclaimed 
“socialist” moniker would be buried 
forever. Certainly following his immoral 
backing of the unnecessary F-35 — whose 
sole purpose is to perpetuate the racist 
and imperialist agenda of the 1 percent 
— even a UVM freshman would’ve known 
how incongruent Sanders’ actions were 
with his fraudulent self-description. 

More liberal than most of our brain- 
dead Senate? Absolutely. Socialist? 

TIM NEWCOMB 


Please! Come on, Paul. How about, at 
least, a Poli Sci 101 class in your free 

Albert Petrarca 

BURLINGTON 


ALL BOYS IN BETHEL? 

Reading the article about the political di- 
visions in Bethel [“Bridge Over Troubled 
Water,” August 22], I have to wonder 
about a peculiar phrase: “Town fathers” 
is used repeatedly, both inside and out- 
side quoted comments. Each use has a 
pejorative connotation, as if Bethel had 
a graybeard “Town Fathers” council — a 
cast of curmudgeons with bad judgment. 
It sounds like Bethel has its share of 
female leaders. What’s behind the odd 
word choice here? 

Nate Awrlch 

BURLINGTON 


THEIR TOWN 

[Re "When Irene Came,” August 22]: 
What Hilary Mullins shared was poetic 
and had a Vermont-like resonance. I got 
a feel for “small town.” 

Bret Swain 

BURLINGTON 


TOO STRAIGHT AND DOPEY 

I was outraged by the way Cecil Adams 
addressed transsexuality in his "Straight 
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Dope" column [August 15]. My specific 
concerns with the way he belittles, stig- 
matizes and distorts the experiences 
of trans people are more appropriately 
addressed to Mr. Adams; however, I am 
also disturbed by the publication of the 
article and the accompanying cartoon in 
Seven Days. Mr. Adams’ choice of words 
plays upon longstanding and deeply 
damaging tropes that paint trans people 
as crazy and misguided. This stigma is 
a great burden to trans people, making 
it harder for many to come out, get the 
medical treatment they desire and be 
respected in their communities. 

Mr. Adams rightly recognizes that 
many of the negative outcomes experi- 
enced by LGB people are the result 
of societal prejudice. He 

tragically, 
trans people 
face threats 

and livelihoods 
at far higher 
than other groups. 

However, Mr. Adams 
fails to connect these 
two statements. Tran 
people face incredible 
prejudice before, during 
and after transition, and 
the negative outcomes 
many trans people expe- 
rience are directly attributable 
to a biased and cruel culture that mocks, 
fires and murders trans people at an in- 
credibly high rate. 

Nicole Morse 

MIDDLEBURY 



BAD FOR BUSINESS 

I read this article with disbelief ["Are 
Burlington Restaurants Discriminating 
Against Quebecois Customers?” August 
15]. The idea that a subset of customers 
would be charged extra on their food 
bills because they might not tip — or 
might not tip enough — is incredible. In 
my opinion, a tip represents the quality 
of service I receive at an establishment 
and not — as has obviously become 
the norm — a means to subsidize the 
substandard pay of a restaurant's em- 
ployees. If a restaurant can’t afford to 
pay the minimum wage, it shouldn’t be 

Also, the fact that some businesses 
leave the decision to add the extra 
charge up to the server is ridicu- 
lous. Whose business is it? If 
you have a policy, state it on the 
and don’t take the chicken 


TRANSLATION, PLEASE 

One of my pet peeves is seeing French * ess! 
words slipped into articles ["Are we can • 
Burlington Restaurants Discriminating gl°P>tty 
Against Quebecois Customers?" August r '* 5S ' ^ us 
15; Last 7, August 22]. Just because 
Vermont is near Canada (and the “Queeb 
tax” article is about Canadians) doesn’t 
mean that readers know French. Some 
of us took Spanish in high school and 
don’t exactly speak it every day. Most 
Spanish can be deciphered enough to 
get the gist, but not French. If an article 
contains French words or phrases such 
as “ Mon Dieu" (my gosh?) or “Zut alors" 

(who knew?), it would be helpful to 
have a translation. 


A KICK IN THE RIBS 

In [“Meat Here," August 
15], food writer Alice 
Levitt is right about almost 
everything — except for 
the super-sweet glaze on 
the ribs. In the rib-eating 
South, ribs are served with all of 
the sauces on the side or mopped with 
a savory mixture. 0 learned BBQ from 
the famous Chris Schlesinger.) Why do 
chefs in Vermont pander to what they 
think everybody wants, instead of doing 
dishes the proper way? Also, I think 
the sauces they do serve on the side in 
squeeze bottles are borderline flavor- 
less! We will go back again and see if 
we can get our ribs done without that 
perfectly good 
e's opinion. 


Editor’s note: Close, but not quite: 
"Mon Dieu” means “My God”; “Zut 
alors” roughly translates as “Damn." 


SAY SOMETHING! 


• respond to Seven Days content; 

- include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

- feedback®sevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.O. Bo* 1164, 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 


CHECK 
OUT THESE 

GREAT 

DEALS 

• ROOT 1 
CABERNET 
SAUVTGNON 

reg. $10.99 now $8.99 

•CLEAN SLATE 
RIESLINC 

reg. $10.99, now $8.99 

• CRAFTON 
“DUET” CHEESE 

$4. 99/lb 

•KITCHENS 
OF INDIA 

$1.99 each 


K 

Hydro Flask 

The BEST water bottle ever! 
WHY? 

COLD AA HOT 

stays cold stays hot 



s 


1+ suddenly struck me that 
that fin y pea, pretty and blue, 
was the Earth. 

I put up my thumb and shut «»e eye, 
and my thumb bl»tf«d °uf 
•(he planet Earth. 



RedSoi/are 

one gianf leap. 


P .HEESE TTjRADER .S 


1186 Willi ut on Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine 9iop ) 

802 . 863.0143 

burling! on@ cheecetra ders.com 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 


B6 CHurchsf •s’smw • redscBJarevhcotn 





(leb'ling) favorite; darling 


less below the surface, an edge. Luxurlot 

ngly provocative. Every piece at Uebllng 


Ha Whether it's an anniversary or just ; 
Wfs night to escape, the Main Dining 
3SW Room at Basin Harbor Club is the 
perfect spot for a special night out. 
Three course meal for two people for $50. 
Weekly prix fixe menu options this fall. 


i from London, bags from Oermany, 
r jackets from Italy. 


1 98 College Street . Burlington VT 05401 
802.865.0111 . LieblingVT.com 


28TH ANNIVERSARY SALE 


STOREWIDE SAVINGS! SAVE UP TO 35% 


1% OF SALES WILL BE DONATED TO COTS Providing shelter & services for the Homeless •cotsonline.org 



BRINDISI DINING TABLE 


MODULAR SECTIONAL 

$999 



* - & 


ORLANDO LEATHER 
BARREL CHAIRS 

$399 


JAMES OTTOMAN 


SOLID CHERRY 

**$999 Kmg $1099 


VOTED: BEST FURNITURE STORE 2010, 2011 AND 2012 


388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 

862-5056 • Monday - Saturday 10-6 Sunday 12-5 









NEWS 

14 Animal-Cruelty Charges 
Dropped Against Chef; 
Humane Society Howls 

BY ANDY BROMAGE 

16 IsALrmando Vilaseeathe 
Man to Reform Public 
Education in Vermont? 

ARTS NEWS 

20 Fable Farmers Deliver 
Drama, and Vegetables, 
in Abundance 

22 Frog Hollow Taps Into 
Its Education Roots With 
a New Arts Curriculum 
for Schools 


REVIEWS 

63 Music 

Braden Lalancette, Let’s Have 
an Adventure; Kinky Creature, 
Tiny Rooms 

66 Art 

“BigBike Show," 

BigTown Gallery 

72 Movies 

Premium Rush; Hit and Run 


FEATURES 

30 The Schools of 
Tomorrow 

Education: How Vermont 
classrooms are edging into 
the 21st century 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

34 Going Long 

Recreation: Skateboarders 
carve a new niche in 
Chittenden County 

36 Father to Be 

Religion: The Society of Saint 
Edmund welcomes its newest 
brother in alms 
BY KEN PICARD 

39 Carrion Comfort 

Book review: Life Everlast ing: 
The Animal Way of Death by 
Bernd Heinrich 
BY MARGOT HARRISON 

40 Private Stashes 

Food: A look inside three 
Vermont wine cellars 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 

44 To Market, to Market 

Food: How a downtown 
grocery store could fuel civic 
revitalization in Barre 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

58 The Birds’ Nest 

Music: The many moods of 
Vultures of Cult 


COLUMNS 

12 Fair Game 

Open season on Vermont politics 


27 Whiskey Tango 
Foxtrot 

We just had to ask- 

41 Side Dishes 

Food news 
BY CORIN HIRSCH & ALICE LEVITT 


83 Mistress Maeve 


STUFF TO DO 

11 The Magnificent 7 
46 Calendar 
55 Classes 
58 Music 
66 Art 
72 Movies 


VIDEO 


CLASSIFIEDS 


Stuck in Vermont: Lake 
Champlain Community Sailing 
Center. For 18 years, the sailing center 

In this video, Eva Sollberger climbs aboard 
a Carolina skiff and a keelboat, and tries to 
stay vertical on a stand-up paddleboard. 



Back to 

SCHOOL SALE! 

Saturday, 
September I s 
only at 

dear^/lucy. 



Enjoy 
20 % off 
Storewide! 

New Fall styles 
by Frye, Vintage, 
Ugg, Kork Ease 
and many more! 


38 Church Street 
on THE 

Marketplace 

862.5126 

DEARLUCY.COM 

Mon-Sat 10-8 
Sun 11-6 
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Pass & Badge pricing held over from 2011/12! 

Season Pass: $499/adult & $339/youth! 

PURCHASE BY LABOR DAY TO SAVE! 

The most affordable skiing & riding in Northern Vermont! 

smuggs.com/skiride • 1.800.523.2754 


NEW FOR 

WINTER 

2013! 

SI million in 

snowmaking 

enhancements 

Knight's 

Revenge 

giaded 

terrain park 


Shop Stella Mae. 
New Frye Boots 
Arriving Daily. 





STELLA MAE 

96 Church Street, Burlington, 864-2800 • stella-mae.com 
mao /StellaMaeVT 



LAST RESORT FARM 
Monkton, Vermont 


Last Resort Farm is a lovely family run farm 
in Monkton, VT. Sam Burr and Eugenie 
Doyle have been farming together since 
1980. Originally conventional dairy and 
strawberry farmers, they transitioned to 
organic production methods in the 1990s and 
have been certified organic with NOFA-VT 
since 1998- Eugenie and Sam hire mostly 
local students on the farm to pass on the 
depth of knowledge they have and educate 
their local community about the wonders of 
organic food production. Healthy Living 
carries Last Resort's gorgeous and zesty 
garlic along with their tangy blueberries, 
succulent strawberries, beautiful heirloom 
tomatoes, crispy rainbow beans and more. 
Look for Last Resort products in the 
produce department seven days a week. 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON ■ 802.863.2569 HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM ■ 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 








MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 

COMPILED BY CAROLYN FOX 


FRIDAY 31 ( Q ] 

Fast Flurry \“/ 

Your eyes don't deceive you: Bolton Valleys 
got snow! Friday s Labor of Love Rail Jam is 
a preseason party for skiers and boarders to 
get a jump on the white stuff, if only for one 
all-too-fl eeting hour. Talk about a tease — 
but at least you get to ride in a T-shirt. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SO 


SATURDAY 1& SUNDAY 2 [ O ) 

Point of Departure 

* e monthlong Vermont Festival of the Arts 
goes out with a bang at the Mad River Valley 
Craft Fair. More than 100 juried artisans 
showcase handmade gemstone jewelry, 
painted silk and upcycled creations under a 
sprawling tent in Kenyon's Field. Live tunes, 
kids games and local eats make it a sweet 
farewell. 

SEE CALENDAR USTING ON PAGE SO 


SATURDAY 1 f | 

Out of Africa 

Musicians talk a lot about overcoming the 
odds to earn a place in the spotlight But 
none have a story quite like Sierra Leone's 
Refugee All Stars (pictured), a band born 
out of war-torn West Africa. ‘ ey could easily 
sing the blues, but instead they celebrate the 
resiliency of the human spirit through buoy-, 
ant world music. 


Spin Cycle 


Follow the Folk 


SATURDAY 1 & SUNDAY 2 

Doing the Herbal 


Ride On 




ffi 



OMG 

TXT "ESSEX” TO #23000 

AND JOINOUR MOBILE ALERTS 



© I O'BRIENS 

| AVEDA INSTITUTE 

CAN YOU 

CUT IT ? 


g Find out what it means to become 
| an AVEDA trained Barber, 
3 Cosmetologist or Spa Therapist 



< VbU us at. 1475 Shelburne Rd South Burlington VT 

I www.obriensavedainstitute.org 

$ Call Admissions at 802-658-9591 x 3 



FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by paulheintz i 


Lessons Learned 


O ur deadline came and went 
before the results of Tuesday's 
primary were clear. So you 
already know what we don’t: 
namely, who won the spicy Democratic 
primary for attorney general. 

Did incumbent AG bill sorrell keep 
his job? Or did Chittenden County 
State’s Attorney t.j. donovan depose him? 
Regardless of who won the day, here 
are seven lessons we’ve learned since 
Donovan announced his unusual, intra- 
party challenge: 

Incumbents Beware: Used to be the 
only threat to an incumbent holding 
statewide office in Vermont was the 
occasional challenge from another 
party. But after years of phoning it in 
politically and alienating Democratic 
heavies — from labor unions to state 
committee members — Sorrell found 
few party allies willing to help him ward 
off up-and-comer Donovan. The lesson 
here? Be a team player — or find yourself 
without a team. 

Super PACs Are Here: The question 
of whether super PACs — independent 
expenditure committees that can raise 
and spend unlimited funds on elec- 
tions — will play a role in Vermont is 
no longer academic. By tossing more 
than $184,000 into television ads and 
mailers, the pro-Sorrell Committee for 
Justice and Fairness spent as much as 
either of the candidates themselves. 
Though pocket change for a national 
super PAC, the group’s investment was 
a game changer in Vermont's AG race: It 
put one candidate on air, while the other 
remained mute. Consider the floodgates 
opened. 

Donovan's a Player: Winner or loser, 
Donovan proved he’s got the appetite and 
aptitude to run a tough, smart, effective 
campaign. In his first statewide outing, 
Donovan managed to beat Vermont's 
longest-serving constitutional officer 
at fundraising earned media, organiza- 
tion and endorsements. His one failing? 
In the closing two weeks of the race, 
the sleep-deprived candidate appeared 
angry and unhinged at a couple debates 
— and his campaign forgot the difference 
between drawing a contrast and going 
negative. Regardless of the primary’s 
outcome, expect to see this 38-year-old 
political scion running for higher office 
in the not-too-distant future. 


Old Dogs Can Learn New Tricks: For 

much of the race, it was evident that in 
his 15 years as attorney general, Sorrell 
had never before waged a serious cam- 
paign. Sorrell was slow to recognize the 
threat Donovan posed and struggled at 
first to articulate why voters should give 
him another two years. But somewhere 
along the line, the AG flipped a switch 
— appearing newly self-confident and, 
oddly, like he was having a good time. 
Fighting on the home turf of his 15-year 
record, Sorrell turned in solid debate 
performances — that few people prob- 
ably saw — and closed the campaign like 
a pro. Maybe the dude should go into 
politics! 


WHO KNEW 

“NAME ALL THE DIVISIONS 
OF THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL'S OFFICE” 

WOULD BE SUCH 
A RIVETING 
DEBATE QUESTION? 


Vermont Has an Elected Attorney 
General: Who knew Vermont Law 
School professor cheryl hanna would 
become the state's go-to election- 
season pundit and debate moderator? 
Or that “Name all the divisions of the 
attorney general’s office” would be 
such a riveting debate question? Like 
a five-month civics lesson, the Sorrell- 
Donovan primary opened up the inner 
workings of the attorney general's 
office and brought to the fore a host 
of legal and law-enforcement issues — 
from consumer-protection litigation to 
recidivism to, well, soda taxes. 

Ho-Ho's Still Kicking Around: With 
apologies to joe biden, Sorrell’s campaign 
boiled down, at times, to a noun, a verb 
and the name “Howard dean.” Not only 
did the former governor serve as Sorrell’s 
highest-profile supporter, attack dog 
and all around best bro, he starred in the 
state's first super-PAC ad. Ho-Ho clearly 


drew the ire of Donovan, who intimated 
that Dean illegally coordinated the super 
PAC's efforts with Sorrell's campaign — 
without offering evidence to prove it. 
Guess Howard touched a nerve! 

McMullen's Got Ammunition: Even if 
Sorrell and Donovan kiss and make up 
at Wednesday’s obligatory “unity rally,” 
you can bet that plenty of the loser’s 
supporters will be loath to rally around 
the Democratic flag this November. 
More problematic for Dems: By waging 
a knockdown, drag-out fight, Sorrell 
and Donovan provided a blueprint for 
Republican AG candidate jack mcmullen 
to follow in the coming months. If the 
wealthy retired businessman opts to self- 
ftind, he could finance a raft of attack ads 
featuring the words of the loser aimed 
squarely at the Democratic nominee. 

Truce and Consequences 

A funny thing’s happening in the state to 
our south. As the Boston Globe recently 
reported, super PACs and other interest 
groups have dropped a cool $90 million 
in 16 states featuring competitive senate 
races — but nary a dime has gone to 
Massachusetts. 

Why? Because Republican Sen. scott 
brown and challenger euzabeth warren 
signed an unprecedented pledge in 
January to discourage outside intrusion 
in Bay State ad wars. The terms of their 
truce are simple: If an outside group 
spends money on a candidate’s behalf (say 
$100,000), that candidate's campaign has 
to donate half that amount (350,000) to a 
charity of the other candidate’s choosing. 

Against all odds, the pledge has held 
— so far. 

Could the same thing happen in 
Vermont? Now that an out-of-state 
super PAC has arrived on our shores, are 
the state’s two gubernatorial candidates 
looking to limit outside spending in their 
race? Fat chance! 

That’s because Democratic Gov. peter 
shumlin and his Republican challenger, 
state Sen. randy brock (R-Franklin) 
have something in common: Both talk 
a big game about limiting the role of 
money in politics, but neither is willing 
to lead by example. Not only have both 
candidates pooh-poohed the idea of a 
Massachusetts-style truce, both have 
refused to state unequivocally that they 
don’t want super PACs supporting their 
candidacies. 
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Brock says he “leans toward trans- 
parency and full disclosure” in cam- 
paign fundraising and would support 
a constitutional amendment limiting 
political contributions by corporations 

— “if drawn properly and thoroughly.” 
But the Franklin County legislator was 
one of just three senators in April to 
vote down a resolution calling for such 
an amendment, because, he says, “it was 
so ineptly drawn that it had all kinds of 
unintended consequences.” 

As for telling outside groups to stay 
out of Dodge, Brock says no way. 

“I’m not going to tie my hands behind 
my back. That’s suicidal,” he says. 
“Perhaps more importantly, 
it doesn’t matter what I say, 
because I can’t have any con- 
trol over what they do.” 

Furthermore, Brock 
argues, diverting campaign cash to 
charities — as the Massachusetts pledge 
calls for — is "grossly improper,” be- 
cause it does not respect the intent of 
the donor. 

Surely Shumlin, a staunch opponent 
of Citizens United, would tell super 
PACs he doesn't want them to spend 
gobs of corporate money on his behalf, 
right? 

“The problem for candidates is that 
that’s against the law,” Shumlin said at 
a press conference two weeks ago, argu- 
ing that because super PACs and can- 
didates are barred from coordinating 
activities, he can’t even preemptively 
say, “Thanks, but no thanks.” 

“Could you not send a general mes- 
sage, though: ‘Just FYI, I don't want 
super-PAC money?”' Burlington Free 
Press reporter terri hallenbeck queried 
at the Pavilion presser. 

“I don't believe a super PAC would 
listen to you," Shumlin countered. 

Asked by VPR’s bob kinzel whether 
he’d consider a Massachusetts-style 
truce, Shumlin expressed skepticism 
that it would work and said, “All I can 
tell you is that I wish that Citizens 
United didn’t exist. I wish that we were 
back in the days where if campaign 
spending happens, it’s controlled by the 
campaign.” 

“Why not issue that statement?” 
Hallenbeck countered. “OK, maybe they 
won’t listen, but you will have made 
a statement to the world about super 
PACs.” 

“I thought I just did,” Shumlin said 

— even though he didn't. 

“That you don’t want their money?” 
Hallenbeck asked. 

"I don’t have any control over their 
money, by law,” he clarified. 

Wait, what? 

It should come as no surprise that 
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both candidates are playing it safe, so 
as not to alienate any potential sugar 
daddies. In 2010, the Democratic 
Governors Association spent a whop- 
ping $1.1 million on Shumlin’s behalf. 
The Republican Governors Association 
invested close to $750,000 supporting 
his unsuccessful opponent, former lieu- 
tenant governor Brian dubie. 

Whether either organization will get 
involved this time remains to be seen — 
and probably depends on Brock closing 
the 34 percent gap measured last week 
by the Castleton Polling Institute. Then 
again, with Shumlin in line to become 
the next DGA chairman — and only 11 
states featuring guberna- 
torial contests this year 
— both outfits might find a 
reason to throw money into 
the race. After all, a hun- 
dred grand in ads will buy you more in 
Vermont than just about any other state 
in the nation. 

DGA spokeswoman KATE hansen 
says that while Shumlin is “one of the 
strongest Democratic incumbents head- 
ing into November,” the DGA “is fully 
committed to ensuring his reelection 
this year.” As for whether it’d honor a 
Massachusetts-style truce, Hansen says, 
"we wouldn’t support any measure that 
hinders our ability to [reelect Shumlin].” 

As for the RGA? Spokesman mike 
schrimpf says, “We don’t publicly dis- 
cuss or preview campaign strategy, so as 
not to tip our hands to our opponents.” 

Whew! That's even dodgier than the 
candidates themselves! 


Media Notes 

Can’t get enough Fair Game? Never fear. 
To coincide with the start of the general 
election. Seven Days is launching a new 
political blog today called Off Message. 

As its name implies. Off Message will 
"go beyond press releases, talking points 
and campaign spin,” says Seven Days 
news editor andy bromage — who, full 
disclosure, is looming over my desk as I 
write this — to cover what really matters 
in Vermont government and politics. 

If you want the scoop on the latest 
doings — or if you’re just too damn 
cheap to pay for a newspaper — be sure 
to drop by 7d.blogs.com/offmessage. ® 
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Animal-Cruelty Charges Dropped Against Chef; 
Humane Society Howls 


I n November 2011, Kelly Dietrich was 
charged with animal cruelty after state 
police found one dead horse — its throat 
slit — and another one starvingon his 

Highgate farm. Dietrich, who owned the 
now-defunct Souza's Brazilian Steakhouse 
in Burlington, was also allegedly depriving 
chickens, turkeys and calves of food and 
water on the property where he runs the 
Kids’ Culinary Academy of Vermont. 

In March, a judge ordered Dietrich to 
forfeit ownership of the malnourished 
horse — ruling the state had supplied 
sufficient evidence of cruelty to justify 
the taking. But on August 14, Franklin 
County State’s Attorney Jim Hughes 
dismissed the charge in exchange for 
Dietrich’s $500 donation to the local 
chapter of the Humane Society. Dietrich 
will also pay $2730 to cover the horse’s 
vet bills but will have no probation or 
restrictions on what animals he can own. 

Dietrich views the dismissal as “jus - 
tice" for a charge he viewed as bogus 
from the get-go. The chef says the horses 
were already weak and malnourished 
when he rescued them from a farm in 
New York, and he was trying to nurse the 
animals back to health when he was ar - 
rested for cruelty. 

“It was absolutely ridiculous charges, 
and as time went on, the state realized I 
| was arrested for nothing,” Dietrich says. 

“ “I'm not an animal ... abuser or anything 
S like that.” 

g But for animal-rights activists, the 
2 decision proves that Vermont’s criminal 
Si justice system doesn’t take animal abuse 
seriously. In Dietrich’s case, they say 
there was ample evidence for a misde - 
5 meanor conviction, 
oi “If the bar wasn’t met to get a guilty 

Ea verdict in this case, I don’t know where 
S the bar is,” says Deb Loring, a Vermont 
° Humane Federation volunteer who 
worked alongside state police on this 
and numerous other animal cruelty 
5 investigations. 

z Hughes explains that he dismissed the 
> charge for two reasons. First, he didn’t 
think the judge would have sentenced 
Dietrich to much more than restitution 
anyway, had the case resulted in a guilty 
a verdict. Second, Hughes says his court’s 
t docket is crowded with more serious 
2 cases involving human victims, and he 
3 had to make a judgment call about which 


“In aperfectworld — if I could focus 
on this case, had the judge time I wanted 
for it, get the court time I wanted for it 
— maybe it would have been a different 
result,” Hughes says. “Maybe I would have 
decided this is a case where he needed to 
have a record of being cruel to animals.” 
But with Hughes and his two deputies 
each juggling more than 20 cases a day, the 
state’s attorney says he had to "triage.” 


Vermont’s animal cruelty statute 
doesn’t require intent — in other words, 
one doesn’t have to intentionally abuse 
an animal to be guilty of the crime. But 
Hughes believes he would have had 
trouble convincing 12 jurors to ignore 
that fact and convict Dietrich for failing 
to improve the horse’s health over the 
few months that he owned them. 

At one point, Hughes says he offered 
Dietrich a plea deal that would have put 
limits on future animal ownership, but 
the chef rejected it and demanded a trial. 

“When I can get to a place where the 
animal is safe and out of the hands of the 
abuser, then I look to make sure the bills 
are paid,” Hughes explains. “And then 


I assess to say, ‘Is there a need here for 
a conviction?"’ In this case, Hughes de - 
cided there was no such need. 

"I know die courts are very busy and 
there are a lot of other crimes that are 
being prosecuted. But these cases need 
to be taken seriously, because animals 
are part of the community,” says Joanne 
B ourbeau , northeast regional and 
Vermont state director for the Humane 


Society of the United States. “Animal 
cases don’t take the same priority that 
we’d like to see them take in the court 

What does a successful animal- 
cruelty prosecution look like? Bourbeau 
and others point to the Bushway slaugh - 
terhouse case, in which owner Frank 
Perretta was sentenced on felony animal- 
cruelty charges, with a $2000 fine and 
120 hours of community service. More 
importantly, he can never again work 
with animals. 

More often, as in the Dietrich case, 
Bourbeau says judges and prosecutors 
are reluctant to push for convictions — or 
to bring charges in the first place. 


On the latter point, she cites an al 
leged puppy-drowning case in Barre 
that the state’s attorney has declined to 
prosecute. 

According to a police report obtained 
by Seven Days, Barre police pulled a plas- 
tic bag from a branch of the Winooski 
River on April 19 and found two dead. 
Rottweiler-mix puppies inside. A wit - 
ness told police he had seen the man who 
lived next door carrying the same bag to 
the river the night before, and gave of - 
ficers the suspect’s name. 

The suspect was charged with animal 
cruelty and set for arraignment in June, 
but Washington County State’s Attorney 
Tom Kelly declined to prosecute because 
Barre police disposed of the dogs’ bodies 
before a vet could determine cause of 
death. Outraged animal-welfare activists 
protested in downtown Barre — with 
their dogs — in the hope the publicity 
would pressure Kelly to bring charges in 
the case. 

“We didn’t think we could prove how 
the dog died,” Kelly says. “We can’t bring 
a charge we don’t think we can prove.” 

Another puppy-cruelty case — pros - 
ecu ted by State’s Attorney Hughes in 
Franklin County — did result in a sen - 
fence but Bourbeau believes the penalty 
was “insufficient.” In June, Karen Maple 
pleaded no contest as part of a plea deal 
stemming from her operation of an illegal 
puppy mill at her home in Bakersfield. 
According to HSUS investigators, Maple 
kept 54 Labrador retrievers in cruel and 
unsanitary conditions, with many mal - 
nourished or suffering from dehydration 
and untreated wounds. 

Maple received no jail time but is 
serving two years’ probation, during 
which time she is prohibited from breed- 
ing the dogs and is subject to inspections 
by a veterinarian. Bourbeau complains 
that Maple’s sentence permitted her to 
keep more than a dozen dogs that had 
not been spayed or neutered. 

Tm concerned they will be rightback 
in the same spot in a couple of years, with 
dozens of animals living in the same con- 
ditions,” Bourbeau says. 

Another animal-cruelty case — the 
alleged starving of six draft horses in 
Jeffersonville — is also unresolved. State 
police seized the horses last January 
and charged owner Rick Fletcher with 
animal cruelty. Two of the horses are 
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being fostered at the home of Keith 
Flynn, Vermont’s public safety commis- 
sioner. The others went to P.E.T.S. of 
the Kingdom, a volunteer-run animal- 
rescue operation. But nine months after 
the seizure, the court has yet to hold a 
forfeiture hearing, leaving the animals 

In the meantime, P.E.T.S. of the 
Kingdom is spending so much to care 
for the horses — almost $6000 to date 
— the Derby-based nonprofit is “teeter- 
ing on the edge” of bankruptcy, says 
cofounder Renee Falconer. 

“We got handed the responsibility 
and the cost because we’re good people,” 
Falconer says, adding that each horse 
eats $50 worth of hay per day. “We are 
going to be so leery and hesitant about 
stepping in on another case like this.” 

Awarding permanent custody mat- 
ters because until the seized horses have 
new owners, they cannot be ridden. 


have their tails or manes trimmed, or 
receive anything but the most necessary 
veterinary care, says Loring. Perhaps 
more importantly, the nonprofit rescue 
organizations housing them can't seek 
restitution for the cost of caring for ani- 
mals — up to $10,000 per horse — until 
a cruelty case reaches conclusion. And 
even a guilty plea doesn’t mean these 
organizations get paid back. 

In the Bakersfield puppy-mill case, 
the HSUS spent $60,000 caring for 
the dogs over seven weeks, according 
to Bourbeau. But Karen Maple’s plea 
agreement included no restitution for 
animal care; it only required she pay 
$248 to cover court costs. 

In the Dietrich case, Lisa Johnson, 
an experienced horse rehabilitator, says 
she spent almost twice the $1975 the 
court awarded for caring for Dietrich’s 
malnourished horse, a 22-year-old 
chestnut gelding she named Gambit. 
The Town of Highgate also incurred 
costs it couldn’t recoup, including $1300 
for the animal-control officer to check 
up on Dietrich's property following his 
arrest, according to town administrator 
Heidi Britch-Valenta. 

Dietrich says he’s facing his own 
money problems as a result of the now- 
dismissed cruelty allegations. He says 
that bad publicity from the case cost 
him $50,000 in lost business from can- 
celed registrations at his culinary camp 
— and that he might have to shut down 
as a result. Dietrich says he's still raising 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, pigs and sheep 
on his property, but no horses. 

“The charge is dismissed, but in the 
meantime my name has been smeared 
and I’ve lost a tremendous amount of 
business," he says. “Tryingto rebuild the 
goodwill and reputation of the camp is 
going to be quite a task.” © 
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Is Armando Vilasecathe Man to Reform 
Public Education in Vermont? 

by KEn PiCARd 


s 


E ducation Commissioner Armando 
Vilaseca held court in his 
Montpelier office last week in 
what could be his last press con - 
ference as the state’s top educator. Flanked 
by his two deputies, Vilaseca fielded ques- 
tions from reporters for more than 90 
minutes: 

Philosophical exemption for child - 
hood vaccines? Vilaseca wants it 
eliminated. 

Extending the school day and aca - 
demic year? He supports both. 

School choice? Vilaseca would like to 
make it available to all Vermont students, 
especially at the high-school level. 

This media-administered oral exam, 
officially billed as a back-to-school 
“meet and greet,” gave Vilaseca the op - 
portunity to expound on his education 
philosophy while also subtly touting his 

It was a well-timed bit of publicity for 

Just two days earlier. State Board 
of Education Chair Stephan Morse 
announced the start of a nationwide 
search for Vermont’s first secretary of 
education. Vilaseca has already thrown 
his hat in the ring for the cabinet-level 
post, which will answer directly to the 
governor — rather than to the appointed 
state board of ed — and change who sets 
education policy in Vermont. After years 
of failed attempts. Gov. Peter Shumlin 
and the Democrat-led legislature sue - 
ceeded this year in elevating the job of 
education commissioner to education 
secretary. 

Vilaseca, appointed in 2009, now 
finds himself in the awkward position 
of having to lobby for his own job. For 
the next few months as Vermont’s last 
education commissioner, he’ll likely be 
viewed as a lame duck. 

Most education insiders say they’ll be 
surprised if Vilaseca — who is one of the 
longest-serving education commission - 
ers in the country — doesn’t make the 
short list of candidates from which the 
governor will ultimately choose. But will 
he be the most qualified applicant in the 
running? 

Vilaseca is well liked at most levels of 
school governance, often described as 
a "highly respected” and "deeply com - 
mitted” educator who rose through the 
ranks from entry-level teacher to the 
state’s highest education post. 


“I think Armando brings a wealth 
of real education practices to the job,” 
says Rep. Johannah Leddy Donovan 
(D-Burlington), who chairs the House 
Education Committee. “I think he un - 
derstands kids and I think he always 
keeps Vermont students in the forefront. 
I really admire that about him.” 

Jeff Francis, executive director of the 
Vermont Superintendents Association, 
agrees. 

"I have found Armando to be very 
engaged in his position as commissioner. 
I think he is enthusiastic and energetic 
about public education," he says. Francis 
adds that in a system often slow and 
resistant to change, Vilaseca has “done 
a really good job of navigating the roily 
waters” where local, state and federal 

The Vermont Superintendents 
Association won’t formally endorse any 
of the finalists, but Francis points out 
that V ilaseca would bring a breadth of 
Vermont-centric experience to the job: 
Vilaseca taught in one of the smallest 
rural schools in the state (the 32-student 
Reading Elementary School); served as 


principal of the state’s largest high school 
(the 1600-student Essex High School); 
and worked as superintendent of both a 
single school district (Colchester) and a 
supervisory union encompassing several 
districts (Franklin West). 

The state’s largest union, the 12,000- 
member Vermont-National Education 
Association, won’t have a formal role in 
the selection process, either, but clearly 
views Vilaseca as one of its own — and 
would be happy if the governor offered 
him the position. 

“Commissioner Vilaseca has certainly 
given us a very big seat at the table," says 
V ermont-NEA communications director 
Darren Allen. “Given the fact that he 
was an educator, that he understands 
what a teacher and support professional 
go through, certainly makes him more 
accessible to our members. He under - 
stands where they’re coming from.” 

Allen also points to the close relation 
ship between Vilaseca and Vermont- 
NEA president Martha Allen (no rela - 
tion). While they don’t see eye to eye on 
every issue, Darren Allen says the two 
have a mutual respect for one another. 


meet regularly for lunch and work col - 
laboratively on projects such as reform - 
ing how Vermont relicenses teachers. 

Whomever Shumlin picks as his edu- 
cation secretary will face a public school 
system with declining enrollment and 
ballooning costs. Student enrollment is 
down 25 percent over the last 13 years 
while per-pupil expenditures have 
climbed to $15,000 per year — higher 
than any state except New Jersey. 

Federal mandates pose another 
problem. This year, the Department of 
Education reported that for the second 
year running, nearly three-quarters of 
V ermont schools did not meet bench - 
marks in math, reading and science 
under the No Child Left Behind policy 
established by the George W. Bush 
administration. Vilaseca calls meeting 
those ever-rising federal standards “an 
unrealistic expectation,” noting that 
Vermont consistently ranks among the 
best states for education. “It’s time for 
NCLB to be changed to something else,” 
he says. 

At least one legislator — Sen. Kevin 
Mullin (R-Rutland) — suggests such 
large systemic change may need to come 
from someone who didn't "cut his teeth” 
in Vermont’s public school system. 
Vilaseca has spent his entire 30-year 
career in the Green Mountain State. 

“I think he will be a very strong 
candidate," says Mullin, who chairs the 
Senate Education Committee. “But I 
also think the governor is smart to throw 
it out there for a national search and see 

Currently, the commissioner of edu - 
cation cannot dictate policy from the top 
down. That power still rests largely with 
local school boards. Changing the ed 
chiePs boss and job title won’t change 
that arrangement, but it will give the 
new “secretary" the benefit of the gover- 
nor’s bully pulpit. 

“Everything depends on leadership,” 
Mullin says. "If you have someone who’s 
working closely with die governor’s 
office and working with the legislature 
and school boards around the state, 
people are willing to follow you.” 

Unless, of course, political winds 
shift. The story of Michelle Rhee 
— perhaps the boldest education re - 
former in the nation — is a cautionary 
tale. Rhee got her job as chancellor of 
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public schools in Washington, D.C., Vei 
from then-mayor Adrian Fenty, who 
promised to back any changes she 
made. Two hundred forty-one fired 

teachers later, Fenty 

failed to win reelec- 
tion in what many 
considered to be 
a referendum on 
Rhee’s performance. The controversial 
chancellor promptly resigned. 

On the subject of leadership, Mullin 
thinks Vilaseca “could show more." 
Without attributing that deficit to the 
structure of his job or the nature of the 
man, he adds, “I think he has the ability 
to be a stronger leader than he's been in 
the past.” 


School Boards Association 
ember of the Wallingford 
School Board. “But I don’t necessar- 
ily agree with how enthusiastic he 

is about the whole 

consolidation thing. 
He seems to bang 
that drum quite 
loudly. It’s an im- 
the only 


portant i: 


■, but 


One of Vilaseca’s strongest selling 
points may be the fact that a growing 
number of Vermont students are like him 
— that is, nonnative English speakers 
who weren’t born in the United States. 
Vilaseca, who now lives in Westford, ar- 
rived in the United States in 1964 at age 8 
Although he doesn’t court contro- with his sister and parents — part of the 
versy, Vilaseca doesn’t shrink from it, first wave of Cuban immigrants who fled 
either. Recently, the Castro’s Communist 

revolution. He grew up 
and learned English in 
the urban city of West 
New York, N.J., one 
s they must enroll , mmmfmm* of the “Miamis of the 

North,” as he calls it. 

than most, Vilaseca 
understands the dif- 
ficulties foreign-born 
students face. And he 
recognizes that the 
public schools are 
playing an increasing 
role in the lives of students, providing 
two and sometimes three meals a day, as 
well as basic medical and dental services. 

“In order to close that achievement 
gap, we need to provide a more level 


HE HAS THE 
ABILITY TO BE A 
STRONGER LEADER 

THAN HE'S BEN 
IN TNT PAST. 


SEN. KEVIN MULLIN 


their children 
home study by Labor 
Day or run the risk of 
having them declared 
truant. Many took the 
memo as an effort to 
usurp the power of 
homeschooling par- 
ents to educate their 
own kids. Despite the criticism, Vilaseca 
refused to alter his position or withdraw 
the memo. 

Of broader consequence, Vilaseca 
has made school consolidation a cen- 
terpiece of his tenure. While Vilaseca playing field for those who do not have 


steers clear of saying Vermont should 
close schools — “Those are local deci- 
sions," he insists — he agrees with his 
predecessor, Richard Cate, who argued 
for reducing the number of supervi- 
sory unions in order to save taxpayer 

“The question is, do we really need 
60 supervisory unions in the state to 
manage 82,000 students?" Vilaseca 
asks. "I don’t think so." 

The commissioner’s emphasis on 
consolidation has put him at odds with 
some schools boards around the state. 


those opportunities," Vilaseca says, 
suggesting that progression in school 
should be based not on age or days in the 
classroom but on level of proficiency. “I 
think it gives people hope to see me as a 
minority who also came to this country,” 
Vilaseca says. “It tells them that things 
will get better for them, too.” 

What will Vilaseca do if he's not of- 
fered the job? Although he has no desire 
to leave Vermont, he admits without 
elaboration that he’s already gotten 
“inquiries.” 

“First and foremost, I always con- 


l Fredette, president of the plan to stick with it.” © 



MAIN STREET LANDING 


Creating healthy places for people to work and play 


/rh 

Hjjt? 

Special 

Olympics 

Vermont 


Unique event and performance space 
available for daily rental 
Call Melinda Moulton (802) 864-7999 

mainstreetlanding.com 


MOVIES AT 

MAIN STREET LANDING 

THE FILM HOUSE * SIXTY LAKE STREET * BURLINGTON WATERFRONT 


Every Tuesday at 7pm ★ First Come First Served 
Free and Open to the Public 




To our amazing patients, referring practitioners, 
families, and friends for voting us the 
Best Employee-Owned Company in Vermont. 
We are BETTER TO GETHE and appreciate your trust 
and support over the past two years. 
The United Nations has declared 2012 the International Year of Co-ops. 
PT360 is the only Physical Therapy Employee-Owned Cooperative 
in Vermont. PT360 has a greater commitment to our patients and 
community than any other clinic. As our name indicates, we provide 
360 degrees of care - prevention, rehabilitation, and facilitation of 
1 lg health and wellness. 
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an apple for the teacher. 



From shoes to jackets, binders to water bottles - 
Goodwill puts you at the head of the class. 
Even better, shopping at Goodwill stores 
reduces landfills, improves the environment 
and puts clothes on your neighbor's back. 
You supply the apple. 


Goodwill H 

goodwillnne.org 
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SEGWAYS SELL 

Burlington Parks and Rec direc- 
tor Mari Steinbach has forestalled 
Segway tours in downtown Burlington 
for three years now because the city 
"has no obligation to allow com- 
mercial operations on the bike path” 
[“Waterfront Warrior Rick Sharp 
Wants One More Thing for the Bike 
Path He Blazed: Segways,” August 1]. 

Local Motion runs a bicycle rental 
operation and gift shop right next to 
the bike path downtown. Charlie’s 
Boathouse at the mouth of the 
Winooski River is another commercial 
operation that wouldn’t exist without 
the bike path. What about thi 
marathon and the triathlon? I 
support all these so-called "com- 
mercial uses” of the path. They 
all add to the bike-path expe- 
rience. I think there should 
be more uses of the bike 
path, and I have proposed 
Segway tours. 

Segway tours are cur- 
rently available in over 
200 American cities — 300 
cities worldwide. Segway 
tours would allow visitors 
to Burlington to see much 
more of our beautiful water- 
front park and bike path, the 
downtown shopping district 
and UVM. And Segways 
are particularly helpful 
to, and will help attract, 
aging tourists — the ones 
with money to spend 
shopping and dining 
downtown. 

Instead of auto- 
matically rejecting new 
personal transportation 
technology without even 
testing it, out of a preju- 
dice against commercial use of the bike 
path, the city should be embracing new 
technology and small commercial busi- 
nesses connected to the bike path. Since 
when has private enterprise become a 
dirty word? 

Welcome to the 21st-century, 
Burlington. 


ANOTHER MYSTERY 
SCULPTURE 

Your [Whiskey Tango Foxtrot, August 
1] about the sculptor Clyde du Vernet 
Hunt (1861-1941) put a terrible twist 
on a lovely sculpture. Maybe you’d 
like to connect with another, less 
controversial sculptor and her work. 
I am a bit prejudiced, as Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, who was also born in the 


late 1800s, was my great-aunt. Her 
work is world renowned and we have 
two of her sculptures at Burlington 
City Hall: the deer and the bear with 
cub. They have been there for 70 years 
and, to my knowledge, there’s never 
been a plaque to commemorate her 
work. Our mayor thought the sculp- 
tures were brought there on the occa- 
sion of a recent renovation. City Hall 

its much-viewed sculptures, but did 
say they would contact parks and rec- 
reation about a plaque. I am a retired 
sculptor and potter myself, just blow- 
ing off steam. I love Seven Days. 

Barbara Gail 

BURLINGTON 


OTHER OPTIONS 

Re [“Are Burlington Restaurants 
Discriminating Against Quebecois 
Customers?” August IS]: 
Outrageous! This is how 
we treat visitors? Do they 
realize that it is easier for 
most Quebeckers to go to 
Plattsburgh? 

Christian Kruse 
UNDERHILL 



IT ALL ADDS UP 

After two weeks of discus- 
sion, this whole issue still 
seems to be framed largely 
as a matter of cheap tippers. 
Buried in the original article 
["Are Burlington Restaurants 
Discriminating Against 
Quebecois Customers?" 
August 15] was the re- 
vealing information that 
“Vermont restaurants pay 
servers as little as $4.10 
an hour,” with the rest 
of a server's minimum 
wage being made up by tips. 
(Canadian restaurants, by contrast, pay 
more than twice that as a minimum.) 
In [Feedback, “Tipping Points,” August 
22] Alex Nief tells us this is “not true,” 
but doesn’t identify which part of it is 

If, in fact, Vermont restaurants pay so 
little and expect their customers to pay 
half or more of their servers’ minimum 
wage, then this seems scandalous to me. 
(But then I’m a Canadian, transplanted 
here 12 years ago.) 

I love my Burlington restaurants, 
and I wouldn’t want them to go out of 
business because they can’t afford to 
hire waitstaff. But when I go out, I don’t 
want to feel like my waitress's employer. 
I just want to have a meal. Isn’t there 
something illegal about below-mini- 
mum-wage jobs? 

Adrian Ivakhiv 

BURLINGTON 
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To the Rescue 


By M Ega N JaMES 



heavy rescue. We don’t do this stuff.” I say, 
“Give them two minutes, she’ll be down.” 

The radio comes on, and the kids 
are talking to me and being very pro 
fessional, very calm. And they’re like, 
“We're over the edge, descending, 10-4." 

I always tell them to alleviate the anxiety 
of the patient, act like you know what 
you’re doing. When you have an arterial 
bleeder, you say, “Oh, we deal with this all 
the time.” 

So as they’re coming down, the litter 
tender, this kid named Mason, says, 
“Don’t be nervous; we’ve done this 100 
times.” And [the girl with the chest pains] 
goes, “You lying son of abitch!"And ev - 
erybody’s laughing. 

Anyway, we get her down and in the 
ambulance, and the fire chief is there and 
he’s watched this whole thing. He looks 
at me and goes, "Who are you people?” 
and I go, “Oh, we’re the tech center.”© 


T om Harty wears a lot of hats. 
The infectiously enthusiastic 
instructor in the public-safety 
and criminal-justice program 
at Randolph Technical Career Center is 
also a Congregational minister, a funeral 
director and a father of two. 

Harty’s eclectic resume is so jam- 
packed with jobs, it’s hard to believe he’s 
only 56. He’s worked as a Vermont state 
trooper, a security guard, marketing 
director at Cabot Creamery and deputy 
secretary of agriculture under former 
governor Howard Dean. 

Harty has been involved in the 
creation of Guinness World Records’ 
largest (12-by-12-foot) grilled-cheese 
sandwich, the largest ice-cream sundae 
and the world’s biggest scarecrow. In 
his twenties, Harty took up skeleton 
racing and says he was one of the first 
licensed racers at the Lake Placid track. 
“Anything with adrenaline, I loved it,” 

Harty also played an integral role 
in two of the region’s most devastating 
recent events. When Tropical Storm 
Irene tore through Rochester, he recov- 
ered and identified the bodies and per- 
sonal belongings that surfaced from that 
town’s decimated cemetery. And in 2008, 
he directed the funeral of slain 12 -year- 
old Brooke Bennett. 

Harty never went to college. He took 
the Police Academy exam on a whim — 
and passed. Same with the national exam 
to become a funeral director. To become 

opted for the low-residency 
Vermont Academy of 
Spiritual Training. This se - 
mester, he's finishing up his 
final teacher-certification 
class atVermont Technical 
College. 

It’s fitting that this self- 
taught man, after substi - 
tute teaching at Randolph 
Union High School “on a 
whim,” would end up at 
Randolph Technical Career 
Center, where for the past five years he 
has taught his high-school-age students 
— and, when possible, gotten them cer - 
tified in — everything from rope and ice 
rescue to writing traffic tickets. 

Seven Days sat down with Harty in 
his Randolph classroom last week in 


the relative calm before the school year 

SEVEN DAYS: What were your 
impressions of Rtcc when you first 
started? 

TOM HARTY: I fell in love with this 
place, instantly. This is hands-on learn - 
ing. These kids are here 
by choice, and they want 
to learn. And when some - 
body cares about them, 
they get it 

SD: Is it strange to be 
teaching, after skirting 
formal education pretty 
much your whole life? 

TH: Deep down, I think 
there’s a reason for it. 

My father went to high 
school, my mother went 
to high school. But every 
day my father read the Boston Globe, the 
New York Times, the Rutland Herald, the 
Brattleboro Reformer and anything else 
he could get his hands on. There was 
always something in our hands to read. 
So the big thing I tell these kids is to read. 
Read, read, read. 


SD: How often do your students 
pursue careers in the field after 
graduation, and is that part of your 
mission? 

TH: What I hope we turn out is individu- 
als who either make the decision that It’s 
not for me, but, boy, I liked the medical por 
tion; maybe I’ll go be an EMT -Or I didn't 
really like the police stuff, but I really loved 
the fire stuff, so I'll be a psychologist and a 
volunteer firefighter. What they’re learn - 
ing are critical-thinking skills, problem- 
solving skills and adaptability. 

SD: tell me about an adventure 
you've had with your students. 

TH: I had the kids out on a 100-foot cliff 
down in Royalton. They were setting up 
for a rope rescue. And one of my students 
who had a history of a heart condition 
had chest pains. 

So I’m on the radio down below. The 
kids are doing a medical evaluation, and 
they fill me in: Here’s her [blood pres- 
sure], here’s her pulse, here’s her respira 
tion, here’s how she looks. Is she getting 
better or worse? Worse. OK, so I call 911. 

Royalton Rescue comes rolling up. And 
they're like, “We’ve got to call Hartford 


Name 

Tom Harty 

TowN 

Randolph 

Job 

Instructor, 
Public Safety and 
Criminal Justice 
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A s a warm Saturday wanes 
in Barnard, the air is moist 
and redolent of late summer. 
Knots of locals, and at least 
one visitor from Burlington, cluster 
around a makeshift box o' ce, chatting 
amiably. We all await entrance to a broad 
lawn that’s festively covered by a yellow 
and blue tent. Underneath it, rows of 
picnic and folding tables and motley 
chairs are set up, ready for diners. 

It’s to be a “stone soup” supper, 
courtesy of the young 
agrarians at Barnard’s 
FABLE FARM. Thatis.a 
large cauldron fi lied with 
black beans, vegetables 
and fragrant broth made from not rocks 
but bones. After dinner, a play will be 
performed — Sea Marks by Gardner 
McKay — also courtesy of the multital- 
ented members of Fable Farm, a 5-year- 
old operation cofounded by brothers 
CHRISTOPHER and JON piana. At the other 
end of the tent, more chairs are lined 
up facing a simple stage; it’s a platform. 


BEING THEBE 


really, with a spartan set. Overhead hang 
six lights in white paper globes. 

Beyond the stage, and adjacent con- 
cession stand o < ering sweet treats, lies 
a large, fecund garden, which attendees, 
once admitted, are welcome to roam 
before dinner. That rather charming, 
round log structure with curtained win- 
dows? It’s a brand-new outhouse. The 
mosaic work inside is fresh; please sit 
carefully, we’re instructed. 

Called to eat at last, we form a line 
that snakes leisurely 
toward the cauldron — 
yes, the sort you’d see 

amid a huddle of witches 

in Macbeth. We each take 
a steaming bowl of soup and fl atware 

then fi nd a seat at a table. 

Most of the diners seem to know each 
other, but strangers are quickly made 
welcome here. And invited to take a glass 
of home-brewed hard cider. The visitor 
from Burlington should have anticipated 
this would be a BYO a air. In addition 


Fable Farmers Deliver Drama, 
and Vegetables, in Abundance 


to the soup, eac:h 
table is given a a 
basket ofchewjy, 
wood-fi red 
bread credited 
to Manchester’s 
EARTH SKY TIME £ 

FARM, platters off 

Barnard’s ver- 
dant hills,” and 

As the 
dinner hour 

close. Fable 

hankin-rappaport emerges to ten aYi 
embellished version of the classic stone- 
soup story — one involving three weary 
travelers, an impoverished, tightfi sted 
town, and a pot of rocks and water that, 
little by little, is fi lied with ingredients 
by previously ungenerous citizens. 
The moral, of course, is that when 


everyone works together, a greater good 

It’s an old story, this Grimm’s fairy 
tale, but Hankin-Rappaport’s lively 
delivery captivates the mostly adult 
listeners present. The story is resonant 
in this village, whose residents have 



i GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM — 


rallied to save their 180-year-old gen- 
eral store. And the stone-soup lesson 
is an apt ethos for Fable Farm, which 
provides weekly shares to some 100 
members. While the labor of agricul- 
ture may be unglamorous, there’s a bit 
of enchantment, too, about this group: 
Among these new but devoted farmers 
are actors, writers, and musicians. Their 
collective artistic talent far surpasses 
simply tilling the soil. 

As we are about to find out. Suppers 
finished, the crowd settles into chairs 
and onto blanketed 
hay bales facing the 
stage. Lights come 
up, and the show 
begins. 

Sea Marks is a 
two-character play in 
which a poetic Irish 
fisherman named 
Colm Primrose — 
though ardent of 
speech and 
still a virgin — spots a 
woman at a wedding 
and eventually mus- 

write her. Timothea 
Stiles, who works for 
a publishing company 
in Liverpool, receives 
Cohn’s letters first 
with bemusement and then with eager- 
ness. Mind you, this is decades before 
email, Skype and Match.com. ( Sea 
Marks premiered in 1971 and is ostensi- 
bly set in the preceding decade, but the 
primitive conditions on Colm’s remote 
Irish island are timelessly gothic. Let’s 
just say there is no whiff of the swinging 

The slow courtship is conveyed as 
Colm (Andrew white) and Timothea 
(emily fleischer) read each other’s letters 
aloud. Their growing intimacy on paper 
finally entices Colm to Liverpool to get 
to know his ladylove more personally, 
including in bed; his nervous-virgin 
scene is one of the funniest in the play. 
Timothea, enamored of Colm’s evoca- 
tive writing, persuades her employer 
to publish his letters as “sonnets from 


the sea" — a surprise that enrages 
rather than pleases their author. At first, 
anyway. 

McKay’s sweet love story inevitably 
turns bittersweet, and, though its ending 
is predictable, the sweep of romance is 
the stuff of apparently endless appeal. 
The roles are rich and fraught with 
fragile passion, but the two young actors 
bring their characters to life with seem- 
ing ease — even on opening night. Tall 
and scruffily handsome, White in par- 
ticular completely inhabits his rough- 
around-the-edges 
poet-fisherman, be- 
coming “more Irish” 
the play wears on. 
dialogue bursts 
forth as if he had 
penned the lines him- 
self. Fleischer gives a 
subtler performance, 
as befits Timothea's 
more reserved per- 
sonality (which is 
less developed by the 
playwright). Petite, 
pretty and dark- 
haired, Fleischer 
generally eschews 
the vocal cadences 
of McKay's Welsh 
lass, but this choice 
is probably wise. It 
certainly is no problem for an audience 
of fellow Americans. 

After all, even on a rustic set in 
Barnard, Vt., the language of love, lone- 
liness and longing is universal. 

As if on cue, an evening chill has 
crept in, draping itself over actors and 
audience alike Filled with stone soup 
and the puissance of human drama, all 
disperse into the night under a bright 
half-moon. © 





(Recommended for ages 12+.) $25 includes 


EVEN 1 A RUSTIC SET 
IN BARNARD, VT., 

THE LANGUAGE 
OF LOVE, 
LONELINESS 
AND LONGING 
IS UNIVERSAL. 
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Frog Hollow Taps Into Its Education Roots 
With a New Arts Curriculum for Schools 


i 


ByMEgAn 


JAMES 


B ack in the 1970s, when Frog 
hollow was still a ragtag op - 
eration in an old mill building 
in Middlebury, founder alien 
Johnson envisioned a hub where local 
kids could work and learn side by side 
with professional artists and craft 
ers. Within a year of opening, the Frog 
Hollow Children's Program was offer- 
ing free craft instruction to 600 area 
children. 

Four decades later, after closing 
its onsite schools in Middlebury and 
B urlington. Frog Hollow is retu rning 
to its original education mission. This 
fall, the organization rolls out L.E.A.P. 
(Lessons Exploring Artisan Process) 
Frog, a pilot program that aims to 
integrate arts education into local 
classrooms. 

Here’s how it works: Frog Hollow 
trains parents, artists and other com - 
munity members to visit elementary 
school classrooms and teach one of 
three hands-on classes exploring the 
history and contemporary application 
of a craft. So far, three area schools have 
signed up: Ferrisburgh and Williston 
central schools, and the Integrated Arts 
Academy at H.O. Wheeler in Burlington. 

The pilot program, which runs 
through the fall, is limited to fourth 
grade. “We thought that would be a good 
grade level to come in, because we know 
we can make some progress," says Frog 
Hollow director roB hunter . “They’re 
old enough that they’re thinking for 
themselves, but they’re not pushing the 
boundaries at that point.” 

Hunter says he was inspired to start 
LEAP. Frog when he learned about 
several existing community-based 

education programs, including the Four 
Winds Nature Institute, which trains 
parents and community members to 
teach science classes in New England 
and New York classrooms. 

L.E.A.P. Frog features three classes 
developed by Frog Hollow artists and 
education committee members c«rol 

Collins , each of whom designed a course 
based on a medium with which she has 
experience — printmaking, spinning 
wool and pinched-clay pottery, respec - 
tively. Each class is designed to fit in 
the school’s fourth-grade curriculum. 
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JESSicA Hill 


helping to fulfill the state’s basic compe- 
tency requirements. 

It's important to Hunter that the one- 
hour classes be held during the regular 
school day. “If we were to do it after 
school, there would 
be certain popula - 
tions that wouldn't be 
able to be part of it,” 
he explains. Hunter 
envisions eventually 
branching out from parent volunteers 
and enlisting seniors, high school and 
college students to teach classes, too. 
“Everything that we do, I try to make it 
mutually beneficial,” he adds. 

Recently hired L.E.A.P. Frog educa - 
tional coordinator Jeisi c« hill will over- 
see the program and train volunteers. A 
Vermont native, Hill, 35, worked as an ar 
teacher in Virginia public schools for 10 
years before returning to the Burlington 
area in 2009. Since then, she’s been part 
of the support staff at Williston Central 
School. 

The L.E.A.P. Frog opportunity “is like 
a dream job,” Hill says, noting that her 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


first job as a teenager was as an assistant 
to Jericho jeweler Bill Butler , a Frog 
Hollow artist at the time. “I’d go to his 
studio and polish his jewelry,” Hill says. 
“It feels like I’ve really come full circle.” 

Frog Hollow is in 
the midst of applying 
for grants to cover 
the $20,000 cost of 
the pilot “We want 
to keep the cost to a 

minimum,” says Hunter. “We don’t want 
to burden the schools, we want to get it 
into the schools.” 

The program will culminate in April 
with an exhibit of student work at Frog 
Hollow’s Church Street gallery. “I love 
the idea of having kids from different 
communities seeing their artwork on 
display in this beautiful place,” Hill says. 
“I can see this as the first step for some 
kids in realizing that this is a great way 
to make a living.”® 


Q frogholli 






SHORT TAKES ON FILM 


Want a preview of the Vermont international film festival (October 19 to 28)? Next 
Wednesday, head to the top of Burl ington's Church Street to watch trailers of films 
to be screened at VTIFF, plus a 40-minute movie called Green. Its a narration-less 
documentary about an orangutan falling victim to deforestation in Indonesia. 

Formerly hosted by the palace 9 in South Burlington. VTIFF has been 
establishing a stronger presence in Burlington's downtown, where most fest 
films will be screened this year. This Wednesday, August 29. VTIFF wraps up its 
summer series of Global Films in the Park — that's City Hall Park — with a program 
of short docs and narratives. Among them is ‘Living Juarez." a portrait of a 
Mexican neighborhood blighted by the drug wars, directed by Vermont transplant 
Alexandra HALxiN. She runs the Burlington-based Americas media initiative, a 
nonprofit that works with Cuban-resident filmmakers and screens their work in 
the States. 

Come October. VTIFFs main venues will be main street landing performing arts 
center, echo lake aouarium and science center and north end studios. Maglianero. 
the official festival cafe, will screen a VTIFF preview and bike-themed shorts 
continuously on September 7 and 8 as part of the upcoming south end art hop. 
While the main action may be in the Queen City, this year the Northeast Kingdom 
— and nos amis Quebecois — will also get a taste of VTIFF. To celebrate two 
centuries of friendship between the U.S. and Canada, the festival will host a 
special three-day showcase at the border-straddling haskell free library and opera 
house in Derby Line, organized in partnership with the consulate general of Canada 
in Boston. VTIFF won't announce its big-ticket opening and closing films until next 
week, but it has released a list of Vermont-made films to be featured. Among them 
are new works from george woodard. Elizabeth rossano, michael fisher, tim joy. alison 
segar and mira niagolova — who chronicled local immigrant experiences in her 
documentary Welcome to Vermont. Talk about stories you're unlikely to see at the 
multiplex. 


MARGOT HARRISON 


GLOBAL FILMS IN THE PARK 

Wednesday, August 29. 8 p.m. in City Hall Park, Burlington. Free, vtiff.org 
VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL PREVIEW 
Wednesday, September 5. 8 p.m. at the top of Church Street. Burlington. Free; 
bring a chair if you can. 


VTIFF previews and short films, mostly about cycling, will be screened every 
hour during the South End Art Hop. Friday and Saturday. September 7 and 8, at 
Maglianero. Burlington. 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL SHOWCASE. 

Friday to Sunday, September 28 to 30, at the Haskell Free Library and Opera House 
in Derby Line. For schedule and tickets, see haskellopera.com. 
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Accessories 
have arrived at Jess! 






DOG (AND CAT) DAYS 

Regular readers of Seven Days have 
likely noticed that the cover of our 
pullout classifieds section frequently 
features a winsome cat or dog. The 
animals are up for adoption at the 

HUMANE SOCIETY OF CHITTENDEN COUNTY, and 

we're happy to say they usually find 
homes. Given the creature compassion 
in our office, "Pin-ups. Pups & Pussycats” 
caught our eye. And not just because of 
the slightly suggestive name. 

"Pin-ups” is a new calendar— yes. 
folks, for 2013 - from the HSCC, and it's 
a clever one. Many such fundraising cals 
illustrate the months with photographs 
of potential pets whose guilt-inducing 
eyes plead "Take me home.” This one 
features people (most of them HSCC 
staffers) and their animal friends in a 
variety of outfits and staged situations. 
But don't think Vargas Girls in lingerie. 
Only AMANDA blubaugh (HSCC office 
manager) comes close to cheesecake 
in a fetching red and white polka-dot 
bathing suit. She's ostensibly applying 
red nail polish to an accommodating 
boxer mix named oil. 

These pics — professionally shot on a 
white stage by mountain dog photography 
of Monkton — are wholesome and good- 


natured, as befits the image of animal 
rescuers. Think woman in 1950s poodle 
skirt, guys and gals in evening garb, 
dude in cop outfit. 

Oh, wait, he Is a cop: Corporal 
waoe labrecque of the Burlington 
Police Department Is pictured with 


his K9 colleague, andre, a German 
shepherd that, incidentally, has been 
Narcotic Detection Canine of the 
Year three times! Also in this photo is 
cara weymouth, HSCC's small-animal 
coordinator, in a gam-revealing leather 
skirt. 


| October's photo, titled "No Strings 
| Attached," features animal care and 
§ adoptions gal susie didonato and local 
I musician justin levinson with the latter's 
| Chihuahua, gigi. The image was recently 
s accepted into an international competition 
g and will be on display this winter at a 
3 photography conference in Atlanta, 
i Credit for concept and direction of 

| the calendar - the first in HSCC's 111- 
| year history — belongs to megan stearns, 
§ director of development and outreach, 
i The graphic designer was suzanne 
fay of Burlington studio owsuzannah. 
Photographer kelly schulze (Miss 
November, with dog molly) coaxed 
spirited poses from all of her human 
subjects. And the dogs, cats and leo the 
bunny? Natural hams. 

PAMELA POLSTON 
"PIN-UPS, PUPS & PUSSYCATS" 

The calendar is available at businesses 
around Chittenden County, as well as 
at HSCC, 142 Kindness Court in South 
Burlington, or at its online store. $25. 
Some of Kelly Schulze's photos will 
be on display during the South End 
Art Hop. September 7 and 8. at Play 
Dog Play, chittendenhumane.org: 
mountaindogphotography.net 




JUST IN TIME FOR BACK-TO-SCHOOL 

New Products Arriving Daily! 

PAST SEASON PRODUCTS - ON SALE 8/29-9/4 

SAVE UP TO 30% ON CLOTHING, OUTWEAR, AND EQUIPMENT 
HURRY IN! LIMITED QUANTITIES OF YOUR FAVORITE GEAR. 


Mix Masters 

sh®wcase 


CLUB METRONOME 


'l88.rMlN5TI?EET;BURL!N'GTdN',VT; 
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Dear Cecil, 

According to the Humane 
Society, you can extend your 
dog’s life a couple of years 
by getting him neutered. Are 
testes really lethal? Does 
neutering your dog really 
extend his life? Would the 
same thing work for men? 

Dave Greenaway 

Y ou’re not going to 
want to hear this, 
Dave. But according 
to one much-cited 
study, castrated men live nearly 
14 years longer than their intact 
brethren, which if true means 
there’s some elective surgery 
you may want to think about. 
But first, let’s talk about dogs. 

It’s not hard to find state- 
ments in the veterinary lit- 
erature that neutering — here 
meaning gonadectomy in either 
sex — prolongs the life of both 
male and female pets. To cite an 
obvious advantage, a neutered 
male dog is unlikely to get tes- 
ticular cancer, while spaying 
female dogs virtually eliminates 
uterine disease and mammary 
tumors. Animal welfare groups 
promoting neutering have been 
happy to spread the word about 
these benefits. 

Researchers into human lon- 
gevity have also been interested, 
although for a different reason. 
Life expectancy in the U.S. has 
increased sharply over the past 
century, but more so in women 
than men. In 1900, a newborn 



boy could expect to live 46.3 
years and a newborn girl 48.3 
years, a difference of two years. 
By 1970, in part due to fewer 
maternal deaths during child- 
birth, baby girls could expect 
to live 74.7 years, baby boys 67.1 
years, a difference of 7.6 years. 
U.S. males have caught up some 
since then; in 2007 a baby boy 
could expect to live 75.4 years, a 
baby girl 80.4. But the question 
remains: Why, despite ongo- 
ing advances in health care, do 
women still live considerably 
longer than men? 

A landmark 1969 study 
seemed to provide an answer. 
James Hamilton and Gordon 


'straight? 0 


Mestler compared the lifes- 
pans of 297 castrated inmates 
at a Kansas institution for the 
mentally retarded with those of 
735 intact males at the same fa- 
cility. The castrated males had 
gone under the knife at ages 
ranging from 8 to 59 years old, 
with the average age ranging 
from 12 (!) in 1898 to 30 in 1923. 
They didn’t vary markedly 
from intact inmates in terms 
of IQ, type of mental disability 
and so on, suggesting there had 
been no firm criteria for the 
operation other than possibly 
your getting on the hospital 
staff’s nerves — too bad if you 
were an inmate but lucky for 

tration the two groups were 
indistinguishable. 

Result: The castrated 


inmates on average lived 13.6 
years longer than the intact ones 
(55.7 versus 69.3 years). What’s 
more, the earlier you were 
castrated, the longer you lived. 
Conclusion: Testosterone kills. 

OK, Hamilton and Mestler 
didn’t put it that dramatically. 
But they did believe their re- 
search applied to all males, not 
just the mentally retarded, in 
part because castrated animals 
in general were thought to live 
longer than those left intact. 
Their view has largely carried 
the day as the explanation for 
why women outlive men. My 
assistant Una found their paper 
had been cited at least 130 times 
by later researchers. 

You’re thinking: Come on. 
What toxic effects could male 
hormones possibly have that 
would account for a 14-year 
difference in lifespan? It wasn't 
male predilections for smoking 
or violence, or male-only con- 
ditions like testicular cancer. 
Rather, according to Hamilton 
and Mestler, it was infections. 

I know, makes no sense to 
me either. One explanation I've 
seen is that castration was used 
to pacify the rambunctious. 
Troublemakers who didn’t 
get orchidectomized instead 
were bound to chairs or beds, 
making them more vulnerable 
to chronic urinary infections 
and such. In other words, it 
wasn’t so much castrated in- 
mates living long lives, but 
rather intact ones dying young. 

Which gets us back to 
dogs. Remember, Hamilton 
and Mestler believed their 


conclusions applied to ev- 
eryone, not just the mentally 
retarded, because castrated 
animals in general lived longer. 
But it turns out the evidence for 
that is thin and contradictory. 

Research on Rottweiler 
longevity is instructive on this 
score. A 2003 study found that 
of 21 dogs that lived exception- 
ally long lives by Rottweiler 
standards — more than 13 years 
— two-thirds were female and 
90 percent had been neutered, 
supporting the conventional 
wisdom. On looking closer, 
however, we see that whereas 
five of seven male dogs had 
been neutered, all 14 of the fe- 
males had been. Implication: 
While neutering helps male 
dogs live longer, it helps fe- 

So sex hormones of any kind 
mean an early grave? Not so 
fast. Matters may be confused 
by the failure to consider when 
in an animal’s life neutering 
is performed. More recent 
Rottweiler research indicates 
the longer a female dog has ova- 
ries, the longer she lives. 

The supposedly lethal 
impact of testosterone may 
also be exaggerated. Browsing 
through the databases, we find 
a 1982 analysis of 2000 canine 
postmortems showing no sig- 
nificant difference between the 
lifespans of intact and neutered 
animals of either sex. 

Inquiry into this murky 
business continues. For now 
about all we can say is: Having 

shorten your life. Whew. 
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What’s up with the abandoned 
church and neighboring theater 
at Fort Ethan Allen? 


WHISKEY 

TANGO 

FOXTROT 

We just had, to ask... 

P eeling paint, broken glass and 
boarded-up windows make 
Fort Ethan Allen’s abandoned 
chapel, and the similarly 
dilapidated Herrouet Theater next door, 
the perfect setting for either an artsy 
photo shoot or a ghost hunt. Surprisingly, 
despite the rustic Instagram potential of 
both old buildings, a quick Google search 
is more likely to turn up allegations of 
paranormal activity there. Perhaps Sister 
Sara, the two buildings' resident ghost, 
does not take kindly to smartphone- 
wielding hipsters. But what’s the story 
behind these deserted relics? 

Fort Ethan Allen in Colchester, where 
they reside, was established in 1892 and 
served as a base for both the Army and 
the Air Force. After the base closed in 
1960, Saint Michael’s College (SMC) 
purchased large chunks of Fort property 
— including both the chapel and 
theater. The latter was built by the U.S. 
government in 1933 for the amusement 
of service members; later, it was used by 
SMC students for films and theatrical 

The chapel was built eight years later, in 
1941. The Society of Saint Edmund, which 
founded SMC, provided chaplains to the 
military bases for a number of years, but 
SMC has never put the Fort to religious use. 

According to the Champlain Valley 
Ghost Hunters, who performed an 
investigation of the old chapel back in 
2009, both buildings are haunted by 


a specter called Sister Sara — a nun 
said to have died in her sleep at the 
Herrouet Theater. The year of her death 
is unknown, but SMC legend alleges that 
her ghost saved Herrouet Theater from a 
1978 fire by ringing a phantom bell. She’s 
described as a friendly ghost who haunts 
the area out of love for the theater and 
chapel. Despite Sara's kindly reputation, 
SMC editorial marketing director 
Caroline Crawford says that being in 
the buildings — now used for storage — 
“definitely gives me the creeps.’’ 

Vermont actor Rusty DeWees, on 
the other hand, claims that for him, the 
now-abandoned chapel is haunted only 
“with unbelievable joy.” Known as “the 
Logger," DeWees got his start with the 
Vermont Repertory Theatre Company, a 
group that staged its productions in the 
empty chapel during the 1980s. 

DeWees speaks reverently about the 
chapel-turned-theater. Remembering 


playwright David Budbill’s widely 
attended play Judevine, he says, “During 
the company bow, I’d look up into the 
upper left balcony and see Bob [Ringer, 
founder of Vermont Repj's standing 
silhouette. He’d be clapping, or wiping 

from Bob’s silhouette I worked all night 
to see. Of course,” DeWees admits, “these 
feelings ... are common in theater — the 
atmosphere of the abandoned old chapel, 
for me, anyway, added to [their] depth.” 

Ironically, the theater group 
performed primarily in the chapel, 
because the theater next door was 
not amenable to the experimental 
productions they wanted to stage. 
Vermont Rep left in 1990, when SMC, 
which had donated the space to the 
thespians, reclaimed it for campus use. 
Now both buildings are used mostly as 
SMC closets. But they do see a few high- 
adrenaline days every year, courtesy of 


§ the SMC Fire and Rescue squad. 

| Composed of SMC students, staff, 
a faculty and alumni, the college’s Fire 
| and Rescue squad was founded in 
- 1969. The battalion of male and female 
volunteers serves both the campus 
and the surrounding area as part of the 
Colchester Fire Department. Peter Soons, 
chief of Fire and Rescue and director of 
public safety at SMC, says that when the 
old (“I wouldn’t call them abandoned,” 
he says) buildings aren’t being used as a 
space for the SMC theater department to 
build props, they’re made available to his 
squad for training. 

Before the start of the school year, 
SMC Fire and Rescue holds a “preseason,” 

for a college sport. At this "boot camp," 
as Soons calls it, participants run through 
controlled drills meant to simulate 
situations in a real fire. They learn how 
to put out a car fire, hack a roof prop for 
ventilation, and go through the motions 
of a real search-and-rescue mission. 

The squad has never set either the 
Fort Ethan Allen Chapel or the Herrouet 
Theater on fire, but during drills it does 
fill the buildings with fog, for example, to 
simulate the hazy smoke of a real fire so 
squad members can practice search and 
rescue, or navigation. Using the buildings 
is convenient, Soons says, as they're not 
regularly used for anything else. 

Many observers think it’s a shame 
that these lonely buildings are essentially 
abandoned. But SMC has no concrete 
plans to revamp them, says facilities 
director David Cutler, and, without 
some serious TLC, both the chapel and 
the theater will continue their quiet 
decomposition. In the meantime, cue the 
Hipstamatic. © 
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How Vermont classrooms are 
edging into the 21st century 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


t’s back-to-school season in Vermont 
and around the country. But closely 
observe classrooms around the 
state, and it’s hard not to notice that 
school is beginning to look dramatically 
di" erent from the institution we once 
knew. 

Twelve years into the 21st century, 
teachers and administrators are still 
fi guring out what the classroom of 
the future might look like. Their most 
exciting ideas boil down to a few simple, 
interconnected principles: Give students 
a voice. Recognize the benefi ts of real- 
world learning. Let students’ interests 
drive educational inquiry. 

Fueling these innovations in large 
part are a few foundations that pump 
independent money into Vermont 
schools. Chief among them is the 
South Londonderry-based Rowland 
foundation, which funds teacher 
sabbaticals and new programming. 
Chuck Scranton became the 
foundation’s executive director in 2008, 
after 15 years as the principal at Burr 
and Burton Academy. Refl ecting on his 
time as a high school administrator, he 
recalls being frustrated that he couldn’t 


do more to help teachers take risks in 
the classroom. 

“Some of the best ideas that came 
out of my o" ce were because a teacher 
walked in, and yet, more often than 
not, we didn’t have the resources, or 
the teacher didn’t have the time, to 
implement what they wanted to do,” he 

Enter Wendy and Barry Rowland, 
the benefactors who had already given 
the largest-ever donation to the Burr 
and Burton endowment — in fact, the 
largest gift to a secondary school in the 
state. With the Rowlands’ support, the 
foundation is able to give fi ve to seven 
Vermont teachers $100,000 apiece 
each year, according to Scranton. Half 
of that money supports a semester-long 
sabbatical, and the rest goes toward 
implementing the program the teacher 

'The basic, underlying principle 
of the foundation is bottom-up 
transformation,” Scranton explains. 
“Real change is not going to take place in 
schools without teacher-leaders.” 

But real change can be slow in 
coming. From the outside looking 


in, school systems may seem like 
unmovable behemoths, weighed down 
by regulations and bureaucracy and 
the yoke of test scores. But author and 
educator Tony Wagner, who will speak 
next month at the Rowland Foundation’s 
second annual conference on school 
transformation at the University of 
Vermont, told Seven Days that change 
is not only possible but “absolutely 
essential.” 

“The fi rst and most important thing 
... is to really defi ne more clearly, what 
does it mean to be an educated adult 
in the 21st century?" says Wagner, the 
author of The Global Achievement Gap 
and Creating Innovators, among other 
critically acclaimed books. “The world 
no longer cares about how much our 
kids know. What the world cares about 
is what they can do with what they 

Wagner calls for nothing short of 
revolutionary change. 

“The most fundamental point is, we 
have for 25 years been talking about 
the wrong problem,” he says. “We have 
formulated the problem as one of failing 
schools and the need for reform. Schools 


are not failing. Our system of education 
is obsolete and needs reinventing." 

Of course, that’s easier said than 
done. Wagner acknowledges that 
educators can be susceptible to the 
“reform du jour” or “fad of the month” 
— and that trends come and go. Even the 
ones with staying power face challenges. 
Some administrators are more fi red up 
than others about risk taking. Harried 
teachers can be wary of changes that 
seem like just one more to-do item on 
their long lists. And Vermont Education 
Commissioner Armando Vilaseca 
points out that individuals can be 
wedded to their own memories of what 
school is. 

“Everybody’s been to school, and 
they have a perception of what school 
should look like and be, based on their 
experiences,” he says in an interview. 
“Those experiences will often be 
obstacles we have to overcome.” 

Many Vermont schools are trying, 
one step at a time. Seven Days set out to 
explore some of the current innovative 
theories reshaping education, ditching 
jargon in favor of big, easy-to-grasp 
ideas. Here are four of them. 


Plugged-in Pupils 

The Problem: For students who grow 
up with a computer or smartphone in 
hand, the classroom of yesterday is a 

The Theory: "Meeting students on 
their turf," as Penny Bishop, director 
of the University of Vermont's Tarrant 
Institute for Innovative Education, 
puts it, means that students are more 
likely to be engaged in what they're 
learning. 



In Practice: Experts acknowledge that 
just dumping free iPads and netbooks 
into schools isn’t effective — Bishop says 
those “technology drops” don’t work 
unless they’re paired with extensive 
training and support. And she’s not talk- 
ing about simply teaching instructors 
how to fire up devices. She means help- 
ing them rethink lesson planning so it’s 
not just the same old, same old with a 
dash of new gadgetry thrown in. 

What does that look like in practice? 
John Downes, the associate director of 
the Tarrant Institute, has a few favorite 
examples. There was the French teacher 
who wanted to test students’ verbal 
abilities in addition to performance 
on written exams, so she equipped her 
kids with cameras and moviemaking 
software and asked them to narrate their 
homemade films enfranfais. A physical- 
education teacher realized that students 
sometimes struggled to differentiate 
between winning a race and develop - 
ing good fitness. That teacher equipped 
students with heart-rate monitors and 
graphing software that allowed them 
to develop statistical portfolios of their 
cardio fitness. “The goal was not to run 


time in your cardio zone," Downes says. 

He says that teachers are also increas 
ingly weaving social media into their les 
sons. At one school, a teacher of eighth- 
grade science set up Twitter feeds for his 
pupils and then interwove the Twitter 
streams of real-world scientists. ‘The 
teacher felt it was compelling for the 
kids to feel like they were connected to a 
larger scientific community beyond the 
eighth-grade classroom,” Downes says. 

That sense of connection is what Jill 
Prado, a French and Spanish teacher at 
Essex High School, hopes to provide 
the students in her classroom. A 2012 
Rowland Fellow, Prado is working with 
schools in Belgium and France to de 
velop an online social network that links 
French-speaking students of English 
with Vermont pupils studying French. 

“We’re meeting the next-gen learner 
where they are,” says Prado. “They’re 
so technologically savvy.” To her knowl- 
edge, this would be the first tool of its 
kind in classrooms — but she’s more 
excited about the interaction than the 
innovation. 

“In a virtual exchange, we basically 
create a situation that’s independent of 
the barriers of affordability,” Prado says. 
“We can make this kind of experience, 
this immersive experience, more acces - 
sible to more students.”Tres bien! 
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The Problem: A top-down model of 
education doesn't acknowledge the 
talents and curiosity that students 
bring to their own education. 

The Theory: The term is "democratiz- 
ing the classroom." T ranslation: Give 


students a say in how their schools 
are run. It's not a case of the inmates 
running the asylum, but it does turn 
upside-down the Stand and Deliver 
model of education — in which the 
heroic, inspiring teacher singlehand- 
edly leads the way — perpetuated by 
glamorous Hollywood representations. 

Burlington High School English 
teacher Peter McConville — a former 
Rowland Fellow, and one of the 
architects of the Winooski-Burlington 

REAL CHANGE IS NOT 
GOING TO TAKE PLACE 
IN SCHOOLS WITHOUT 

teacher- 

leaders. 

chuck Scr ANto N 

Partnership for Change that's remodel- 
ing Burlington and Winooski high 
schools — talks about the move away 
from this "sage on the stage" model 
of teaching. "That world where we're 
these proprietors of knowledge is 
gone," McConville says. 

In Practice: Jean Berthiaume, formerly 
a civics teacher at Harwood Union High 
School and a 2009 Rowland Fellow, 
wanted to give students a voice in how 
the high school was run. 

“Sometimes school is done to people, 
and not with them,” says Berthiaume. 
His plan? Bring students to the table. At 
Harwood, that eventually meant putting 
students on major committees. They 
could weigh in on how their school 
schedule would look, or what Harwood’s 
health and wellness policies might be. 
When the schools handed these stu 
dents the responsibility of designing and 
planning their own assemblies, teens 
designed what Berthiaume boasts are 
some of the best assemblies in the state. 
'They’re talking about their school, and 
they’re owning it.” 

But he stresses that these policies 
are more than just a nod to democracy, 
and that the idea goes well beyond 


letting students play at real-world con - 
trol. “I think that student voice ... is an 
untapped resource,” Berthiaume says. 
Listen to your students, he concludes, 
and “schools will change dramatically.” 

Playing Hooky 

The Problem: The concept of “seat 
time" is a hallmark of education, as 
most former pupils remember it. 
Students show up. sit still for 45- 
minute chunks of math or science or 
history, and, when the bell rings, they 
move on to their next activity. It's the 
kind of mechanized schedule that's 
great for training factory workers for 
an industrial society — less so for 
shaping critical thinkers and flexible 
problem solvers. 




The Theory: More and more programs 
demonstrate that the classroom 
doesn't have to be where all learning 
takes place. At some schools, students 
have more and more opportunities to 
take their studies outside the brick- 
and-mortar institution. 

In Practice: At the Walden Project, an 
outgrowth ofVergennes Union High 
School, students leave the conventional 
classroom for the wide-open woods of 
nearby Monkton. The idea behind this 
20-student program for sophomores, 
juniors and seniors is to make like Henry 
David Thoreau. Just as the Concord, 
Mass., author took to Walden Pond to 
investigate the world around him, so do 
the students of the Walden Project ditch 
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Your voice is needed. 



Calling all Waterbury and surrounding area residents! 

A public meeting will take place on September 5, 
to announce a new open-air community gathering 
place to be built in Waterbury, VT in spring/summer 

2013. The Waterbury Build, is being led by Tully’s 

Coffee' (part of the Green Mountain Coffee’ family of 
brands), in partnership with Pomegranate Center, a 
Seattle-based non-profit. 

> 
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What: 

A kick-off meeting to announce, and 
begin planning for, a new community 
"gathering place” to be built in 

Waterbury in spring/summer 2013 



Who: 

All Waterbury and surrounding area 
residents are invited and encouraged 
to attend 



When: 

WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 5 AT 7 P.M. 



Where: 

81 Demeritt Place, Waterbury, VT 


# 

A 

POMEGRANATE CENTER 

L 
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four walls in favor of a world of explora- 
tion and inquiry. 

“The idea is to ground them in the 
adult world,” says Matthew Schlein, 



teachers, but we really are a very small 
subsection of the adult population.” 

For a lesson on the legal system and 
criminal justice, that might mean field 
trips to local jails and courtrooms, as 

deney in which students work alongside 
a professional sculptor. “We’re kind of 
culture vultures in terms of looking at 
people in the community to augment 
the curriculum,” Schlein says. 

A similar idea is gearing up in cen- 
tral Vermont, where Montpelier High 
School science teacher Tom Sabo — a 
former Rowland Fellow — heads the 
Center for Sustainable Systems. He 
started CSS with help from the Rowland 
Foundation, building on the idea he'd 
already developed in the classroom 
to use food systems as a vehicle for 
teaching the core curriculum. Sabo has 



JILL PRADO 


since created a pilot project for summer 
programming that gives students both 
academic credit and a stipend for work- 
ing on the CSS farm. 

The eventual goal is to bring this 
kind of service learning to all students 
— not just high fliers or low achievers. 
“We make the assumption that the rest 
of the kids, sitting quietly in their seats, 
are engaged and learning,” Sabo says. 
But give students a real-world class- 
room — where chemistry is reflected 
through a debate about pesticide use 
on fields, for example — and almost all 
can benefit from what Sabo calls an “au- 
thentic” learning environment. 

One big challenge? Real-world 
learning doesn’t necessarily take place 
on the kind of 9-to-3 schedule that the 
traditional school day follows. In fact, 
for teachers like Sabo, who are trying to 
merge farm work and homework, this 






scheduling has an ironic drawback: It 
segregates the two. Schools originally 
ran between September and June so 
that students would be free to help out 
on their families' forms during the busy 

"In the 21st century, does that work 
as well it did ... when we were an 
agriculture-based country? Does that 
model still work in a more technological 
and information-based country?” asks 
Commissioner Vilaseca. Not necessarily. 

Making the Grade 

The Problem: Secondary education 
today is largely measured in Carnegie 
units — a system of credit hours 
devised to standardize education. 

The idea is that time translates into 
achievement. Bank enough time, and 
you advance to the next grade level. 



The Theory: Schools such as 
Vergennes Union High are trying a 
new system of student assessment. 
They're rol I ing out 'performance-based 
graduation requirements" (PBGR) — a 
mouthful of a term that, in essence, 
means assessing students on ability 
instead of simply seat time. 

Aren't graduation requirements 
already performance based? One 
would think so. After all, no matter 
how diligently a student shows up 
for math class, if he or she can't parse 
quadratic equations, advancement is 
unlikely. But in many cases, students 
can slip through the cracks — working 
hard enough to pass without really 
demonstrating proficiency. 

In Practice: Ask VUHS co-principal 
Ed Webbley what the new graduation 
requirements will look like in practice, 
and he chuckles. 

“People ask us what we’re doing, 
and we look at them very evenly and 


say, ‘We’re not really sure,’” Webbley 
admits. “We’re building the airplane 
we’re flying.” 

But it’s full speed ahead at VUHS, 
where an overhaul of the graduation re- 
quirements (coupled with a reinvented 
school schedule adding more flexible 
time) has been in the works for eight 
years. This year is the first that the new 
assessment system will be in place, and 
the class of 2016 will be expected to meet 
the new requirements for graduation. 

The system is in large part the brain- 
child of two VUHS Rowland Fellows, 
Kristine Kirkaldy and Matt DeBlois. 

“Essentially, with a performance- 
based system, the kid has to literally 
prove that they know what they say 
they know,” says Kirkaldy. The school, 
in turn, will offer students a chance to 
earn additional graduation honors in 
their best subjects. They’ll pull together 
elaborate portfolios over the course of 
their time at the high school, and then 
help build a jury of teachers and adult 
community members to evaluate their 
progress. 

The teachers envision a system that 
puts more weight on critical thinking 
and problem solving, and that recog- 
nizes the skills students acquire beyond 
the classroom. Webbley offers the ex- 
ample of a VUHS senior who, for several 
years, has owned and operated his own 
maple-syrup business. He’s drafted a 
business plan, tracked profits and losses, 
and reinvested some of his earnings in a 
new evaporator he trucked down from 
St. Albans. 

“There has been no avenue for him to 
be able to count that as one of his aca- 
demic successes, even though he’s built 
a business plan and done all the math 
to assure his profit margins," Webbley 

Of course, the school has run into 
some “uneasiness,” as the coprincipal 
puts it, coming from both parents and 
teachers. “People fear the unknown, 
and they don't know how colleges will 
react,” Webbley says. But he’s blunt 
about the progress the school needs to 
make and the risks he’s willing to take 
to get there. When Webbley started at 
VUHS, just 51 percent of students went 
on to higher education. “That's not a 
high threshold,” he observes. ® 




Kids ages 8-10 and parents are invited to participate 
in the Parents and Peers Project at the University of Vermont. 

Families will come to the Family Development Lab for 
a 2.5-hour visit that includes games, discussions of kids' 
recent experiences with peers, and questionnaires. 

Families receive $40 and kids receive a prize! For more info, 
contact us at 802-656-4409 or famlab@uvm.edu. 
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O n South Burlington’s tony Deer 
Field Drive near Overlook Park, 
the typical evening commute 
brings a few Priuses and SUVs 
nosingdown the steep slope alongside gra- 
cious homes. But things are takinga di' er- 
ent turn on a recent Wednesday night. 

Jake Palmer, 26, hops on a skateboard 
and lets go, carving deep turns on the as- 
phalt as he accelerates and eventually be- 
comes a green-shirted speck at the bottom 
of the hill. One by one others follow: Will 
Deming Tom Wilson, Peter DiFonzo, Neil 
Torpey, Izzy Moreno, all wearing helmets 
and gloves with pieces of plastic a 0 xed to 

Insane? Actually, it’s insanely fun, 
according to a growing number of long- 
boarders in the Burlington area. A natural 
complement to skiing and snowboard- 
ing, an easy way to get around college 
campuses, and, for some, the only way to 
commute to and from work, longboard 
skateboarding no longer belongs just in 
California and other warm climates. 

Now, thanks to the Vermont Long Board 

session on Wednesday nights, longboard- 
ing is gaining traction — and respect — in 
a city that turns out to be nearly ideal for 
zooming around on four tiny wheels. 

“Longboardingis at the point where it’s 
a community in Burlington,” says Wilson, 
who has been skateboarding for more than 

“It’s about the enjoyment and the experi- 
ence of it ... this is an opportunity to share 
with others the things I wish people had 
taught me.” 

That doesn’t necessarily mean ollies or 
bluntside grinds. Unlike freestyle skate- 
boarding (the domain of those who fl ock 

the Burton Bowl), longboarding isn’t about 
learning to land the latest trick, explains 
Wilson. Longboards are, well, longer than 
traditional skateboards, with modifi ca- 
tions added to suit the rider’s needs: com- 
muting miles to work, racing downhill, 
or darting in and out of cones on a closed 
course — called slalom, as in Alpine skiing 
The foothills rising from Lake Champlain 
toward the Green Mountains are ideal 
spots to experience a little gravity-fed 
adrenaline. 

"The disciplines are very similar to 
skiing" says Palmer, a New Hampshire 
native who now lives in Winooski and was 
a top collegiate ski racer for Colby-Sawyer 
College when he began longboarding 
as cross-training for balance and core 
strength. He eventually started compet- 
ing on dry land in slalom and downhill 
races. “It was being able to carve and go 
fast during the summer that attracted me 
to longboarding And it’s a lot more fun 
than going to the gym,” adds Palmer, who 
works as a freelance graphic designer and 
merchandiser. 

Fellow racer and Winooski resident 
Deming who grew up in Burlington 





READ BOOKS 


watching his uncle enter slalom skate- 
boarding races on Spruce Street — and 
land in the Burlington Free Press for 
doing a handstand on a skateboard — fell 
naturally into the sport. He founded the 
Vermont Long Board Crew a few years ago 
as a way to gather like-minded riders and 
find strength in numbers. 

“It was just me and the college crowd 
at the time," says Deming, now 26 and a ski 
technician for South Burlington’s Alpine 
Shop. “Burlington has had a pretty good 
scene for a long time, but the lifestyle of 
skateboarding is coming back around to 
the longboard, the cruiser side.” 


skateboards of any kind, members of the 
Vermont Long Board Crew hope that by 
raising awareness, they’ll help to make 
longboarding more mainstream, and as ac- 
ceptable as riding a bike. 

“We’re trying to encourage people 
away from downtown, away from traf- 
fic," adds Wilson. “We rotate the places 
we go to on Wednesdays, and we know 
how traffic works so it can be done 
safely. A major part of it is, if we see a 
car, we’ll holler.” 

Case in point: “CAR!” screams Palmer 
to Moreno, in action, as an SUV turns off 
Spear Street down Deer Field Drive. As 


aren’t super protective of their turf; 
in fact, they seem friendlier and more 
approachable than might a group of 
seniors playing tennis. And, remarkably, 
not a single driver seems annoyed by 
the crew of longboarders on Deer Field 

through honking their horn and making 
a scene,” Deming admits. “Sometimes 
people make an issue, but not really, for 
the large part. I like to think that it’s be- 
cause of the way we approach it — being 
respectful, staying out of their way, not 
causing a holdup.” 

In fact, Wilson adds, often nearby resi- 


LONGBOARDING IS GAINING TRACTION - AND RESPECT - 

INACITY THAT TURNS OUTTO BE NEARLY IDEAL FOR ZOOMING AROUND ON FOUR TINY WHEELS. 



(Left to right) Will Deming, 



While Deming, Palmer and Wilson 
regularly travel to downhill skateboard- 
ing races — where they don full-face 
helmets and leather suits to tackle hair- 
pin turns at high speeds — they're com- 
mitted to spreading the word about safe 
longboarding back home in Burlington. 
“There’s no set rules or handbook for 
people to learn things," Palmer laments. 
Hence the Wednesday-night skate ses- 
sions, which can draw up to 20 riders at 
a time to forgiving grades not only near 
Overlook Park but also on Marble Island 
Road in Colchester and Milton’s Ritchie 
Avenue. 

It’s hard to top the view of the 
setting sun from Overlook Park. 
“But the great thing about Vermont is that 
all of the spots are really scenic,” Palmer 
says. 

While some cities’ ordinances prohibit 



DiFonzo demonstrates, they also clap 
their “slide gloves" together as a warn- 
ing. The gloves have squares of plastic 
attached to the palms, which allow skate- 
boarders to use their hands on the asphalt 
to turn or slow down. The plastic pieces, 
when clapped together, make a sharp, 
loud noise. 

“It's like a horn for your hands," says 
DiFonzo, a Sugarbush snowboarding in- 
structor who works at the Alpine Shop 
and recently became hooked on this warm- 
weather sport's similarities to his winter 
one. ‘TVs a very accessible sport, very fun, 
like a combination of snowboarding and 
surfing." (As Deming explains, longboarding 
also attracts plenty of older skateboarders 
who can no longer take the fells that come 
from landing tricks.) 

Unlike hard-core surfers, mem- 
bers of the Vermont Long Board Crew 


dents will emerge from their garages with 
a board of their own after they spy the 
sinewy turns of the Vermont Long Board 
Crew. “Even though we may not live in the 
community we're riding in,” he says, “we’ve 
made a lot of good connections — we want 
to have the rapport, the relationship, [so] 
they understand we’re not the ones leaving 
trash on the hill. We're here to contribute 

That means teaching the basics 
to riders as young as 8 years old, 
encouraging helmets and proper 
footwear, and touting the benefits of 

affordable than a bike,” says Palmer, who 
says a complete rig costs about S150. “It’s 
less maintenance, and you don't have 
to lock it up and worry about someone 
stealing the pin out of your back hub or 
your seat, or flattening your tires." If you 
travel long distances. Palmer adds, “it 
doesn’t take a roof rack — you just throw 

Palmer guesses that as many as half of 
college students in Burlington now own 
a longboard. “Around here, definitely,” he 

Tonight's scene fails to back him up, 
as there’s not a single woman shooting 
down the hill — but, then again, school 
hasn’t quite begun. When it does, the 
Vermont Long Board Crew will still be 
out there, riding as long as the streets are 
dry. “For longboarding, all you need is a 
nice day,” Moreno says. “Not even a nice 
day — it can be 40 degrees, and we’ll be 

Darkening days just mean a chance 
for night cruises on the Burlington Bike 
Path with headlamps: fewer people, 
fewer dogs, more fun. “If I see someone 
else with a longboard, especially if I see 
them riding downtown," says Deming, 
“I immediately feel a little bit more con- 
nected to them. I’ve probably taken that 
run 100 times. I know how it feels." ® 
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Father to Be 

The Society of Saint Edmund welcomes its newest brother in alms 

BY KEN PicArD 


I 


M ichael Carter strides eagerly 
across the lawn at Saint 
Anne’s Shrine and greets his 
guest with a broad smile and 
an outstretched hand. I’ve traveled to this 
sleepy waterfront hamlet on the western 
shore of Isle La Motte to meet the newest 
member of the Society of Saint Edmund. 

The all-male Roman Catholic order, 
which founded Saint Michael’s College 
in 1904 and still serves as its spiritual 

backbone, once 

numbered in 
the hundreds; 

today, its ranks 

have dwindled 

to 40. These days, it’s hard to find young 
American males willing to commit to a 
life of celibacy, poverty, communal living 
and unquestioning submission to a higher 
authority. 


RELIGION 


As we climb a grassy hillside to find a 
quiet place to talk. Carter nods to a pair 
of French Canadians entering the small, 
open-air chapel. They cross themselves 
dutifully before an altar and kneel in silent 
worship while a gentle breeze sparks the 
meditative buzz of cicadas. It’s under 
standable that Carter has come to this 
serene pastoral retreat, which is owned 
and operated by the Edmundites, to reflect 
on his recent, life-altering decision to 
become a priest. Even to a nonbeliever, the 
place feels steeped in spirituality. 

A Burlington native. Carter graduated 
in May from St Mike’s with a degree in re- 
ligious studies. At 22, he is the youngest of 
the Edmundites, and a rare commodity. At 
a time when the Catholic Church and its 
religious orders are struggling to find new 
recruits. Carter is one of just four young 
“brothers” to join the Society in as many 
years, breathing new life into an otherwise 
graying community. 

“IPs very unusual for us,” says Father 
Mike Cronogue, the 63-year-old supe 
rior general of the Society. Although the 
Catholic Church experienced a huge re - 
surgence of men entering the priesthood 
following World War II, from the 1970s 
until very recently, the Edmundites didn't 
invest many resources in recruitment. 
And, as Cronogue puts it, “We’re a lot more 
selective now, for a variety of reasons.” 

Indeed, as the church focuses on 
rebuilding its aura of legitimacy, its con - 
gregations and its finances in the wake of 
multiple sex -abuse scandals. Carter admits 
that merely mentioning his desire to 
become a priest invariably raises eyebrows. 



“T haPs something you’re always cogni- 
zant of,” he says. “You realize that, even if 
people don't say it out loud, if you’re walk- 
ing around wearing the collar, thaPs some- 
thing thaPs probably crossed their minds.” 

Actually, it’ll be at least five years 
before Carter dons the collar and other 
priestly vestments. He’s onlyjust begun 
his “novitiate,” or yearlong introduction to 
the Edmundites. Yet, even as he embarks 
on "formation,” or entry into religious life. 
Carter has already witnessed some of the 


ways the church is coming to grips with its 
past demons and renewing itself. 

Under a 2010 state law, members of 
VermonPs clergy and religious orders are 
now mandated reporters of child abuse 
and neglect. Just weeks into his formation. 
Carter underwent rigorous screening 
which involved a criminal background 
check, a written psychological exam and 
a several-hour interview with a licensed 
psychologist who delved into his child - 
hood, upbringingand"psychosexual 




history.” Many classes and workshops are 
still to come. 

As a member of the Edmundite Society, 
Carter isn’t allowed to be alone with a 
young child, even a relative. “I have to be 
with another adult at all times,” he says, 
“just so there’s never a question and no 
ambiguity about it.” 

“Nowadays, alotofour traininghas 
to do with child protection," Cronogue 
explains. “We’re looking for warning signs 
in the candidates of inappropriate behav - 
ior, weeding out some people and having 
people recognize the boundaries that we 
have to be careful about” 

At first glance, Carter seems like an 
unlikely candidate to choose a life of absti- 
nence. With dark, tousled hair, five-o’clock 
shadow and a handsome face, he bears 
more than a slight resemblance to Irish 
heartthrob Colin Farrell. 

“I’d be lying if I said it wasn’t some - 
thing I’ve struggled with,” Carter says 
about the formal vow of celibacy he’ll 
take one day and informally lives by al - 
ready. But, while he confesses he’s had 
his “share of relationships" with women, 
he adds, “For me to be fulfilled, I don’t 
need to share my life with someone on 
that intimate a level.” 

Of course. Carter isn’t just relinquish - 
ingpleasures of the flesh. The Edmundites 
live and work together “in common.” They 
share all their money and worldly posses - 
sions, which they sign over to the Society 
upon their death. While iPs not a joyless, 
monastic existence, iPs also not a lifestyle 
to which most twentysomethings are 

“IPs very much a soft sell. We want to 
make sure iPs right for you," Cronogue 
explains. “Because if iPs not right for you, 
then it won’t be right for us.” 

W hat attracted Carter to the priest - 
hood, given that he grew up in the 
most secular state in the country? As he 
does frequently. Carter pauses before 
answering, closes his eyes and tents his 
fingers in an unconsciously priest-like way. 

From an early age, he explains, he was 
fascinated by the ritual and mystique of 
the church. 

“But that can’t be the be-all and end- 
all ofif,”he emphasizes. “Ifyou’re not 
careful, that can breed a haughtiness. It 
becomes more about the robes and the 
incense and the fanciness and less about 
the people who are coming to mass who 
need your help.” 




Carter describes himself as “introspec- 
tive," “philosophical" and a “big book- 
worm" who loves history. 

“But it'd be dishonest of me to say that 
I was always the most faithful and devout 
person,” he adds. “Certainly, there were 
times when the whole 'religion thing' 
wasn’t my cup of tea and I was just going 
through the motions." 

At Burlington High School, Carter 
discovered a fondness for public speaking. 
He got involved in the drama program, de- 
veloped an easiness before audiences and 
earned a reputation for his quirky sense of 
humor. 

At BHS, the valedictorian doesn’t give 
the graduation speech. Instead, the gradu- 
ating class chooses a speaker from the 
student body. “For whatever reason, they 
voted for me,” he says. 

When he delivered the speech, rather 
than looking back and orating on the fun 
he and his classmates had 
in senior year. Carter says, 
he saw this as a rare oppor- 
tunity to “say something 
more.” His speech, though 
not overtly religious, ad- 
dressed the importance of 
community, social justice 
and making a difference 
in the world, both materi- 
ally and spiritually. Later, 

Carter began wondering 
how he could continue 
speaking in public on 

Ironically, considering 
his current path. Carter 
was a “spotty" student in 
high school and wasn’t 
sure he’d even attend college, he re- 
calls. (Unlike some religious orders, the 
Edmundites will not accept any initiate 
without a college degree.) It wasn't until 
his senior year at BHS, after an Advanced- 
Placement teacher, who also coached the 
St. Mike’s swim team, agreed to “make 
some introductions,” that he applied. 
Carter was admitted so late in the process, 
there was no on-campus housing left 
or him. He commuted from home his 
first year. 

Unlike some who share his voca- 
tion, Carter says he never experienced a 
single, revelatory moment when he felt 
God called him to a clerical life. However, 
his senior year in college was bookended 
by a pair of personal tragedies: Someone 
close to him twice attempted suicide, 
which is considered a mortal sin in the 
Catholic faith. 

“That really colored my outlook on 
life,” Carter remembers. “I thought. 
In what way could we have reached out to 
help her?" 

At first. Carter didn't discuss these ex- 
periences with friends or faculty. It wasn’t 
until he mentioned them to Father Brian 
Cummings, who heads the campus min- 
istry, that the two men began discussing a 


religious life as “a way to do the work I had 
always envisioned.” 

Upon graduation. Carter was invited 
to spend three months living in the 
Edmundites' formation house near the 
airport in South Burlington. Soon there- 
after, he began his novitiate. After “a year 
and a day,” he will return to Saint Anne’s 
Shrine and take his first vows. 

How did Carter's family greet the 
news that he was entering the priesthood? 
His mother, a French Canadian raised 
Catholic, was thrilled, he says. His sisters, 
who “aren’t into the Catholic scene,” didn’t 
understand his decision, he continues, but 
knew it wasn’t one he'd make lightly. His 
father, neither a Catholic nor otherwise 
religious, was “very resistant" to the idea. 

“To this day, if he were able to write the 
book on my life, he would not choose or 
want this path for me,” Carter says. “He 
doesn’t understand it, but he’s become 
more interested in it.” 

Recently, Carter invited 
his parents to supper 
at the formation house, 
where he’ll live for the 
next year under the tu- 
telage of Father Marcel 
Rainville, the novice direc- 
tor. According to Carter, 
it was a good opportunity 
for his parents to meet the 
Edmundites and realize 
that, in his words, “they're 
just normal guys” — who 
happen to live communally 
and to have dedicated their 
lives to serving God. 

When asked about the 
future, Carter seems less 
focused on the sacrifices he’ll make than 
on the rewards of joining the brotherhood. 
For the next year, he’ll go wherever his 
novice director goes and have few respon- 
sibilities other than praying and studying. 

During that year, and for years to come, 
nearly all of Carter's financial needs will 
be covered, including his room, board and 
— if he remains in the order — tuition for 
seminary at Boston College. Eventually, 
he says, he hopes to return to St. Mike’s 

Perhaps most importantly, Carter says, 
he is excited to be part of a close brother- 
hood of men who share not only resources 
but common values. The Edmundites 
have a long history of working for pro- 
gressive causes, including poverty relief, 
civil-rights advocacy, and the promotion 
of peace, nonviolence and social justice. 
He says he looks forward to opportunities 
to do missionary work in Selma, Ala., and 
New Orleans, where other Edmundites 

“When you become a priest, you never 
really know who's going to call on you for 
help,” Carter says. “In this day and age, 
it's good to know there still is a role and 
a place for this type of life, and it’s still 
something of value and relevance.” ® 


WHEN YOU BECOME 

A PRIEST, 

YOU NEVER 
REALLY KNOW 
WHO’S GOING 
TO CALL ON YOU 
FOR HELP. 
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REGIONAL BOX OFFICE 

JUST ANNOUNCED AND ON SALE 

9/6 THU Flynn 2012-13 Season single ticket sales begin: members 9/6, public 9/11 

9/1 4 FRI Wormtown Music Festival (9/1 4-1 6) @ Camp Kee-wanee, Greenfield, MA 

9/14 FRI “Sleepwalk With Me" @ Merrill's Roxy Cinemas 

9/21 FRI VSO: Made in Vermont Tour (9/21-10/1) © Various locations 

9/22 SAT ASAP Rocky © UVM Patrick Gym 

1 0/1 3 SAT CAGE WARS © Leo Keefe Gym. Rutland 

10/17 WED “Stealing From Work" (10/17-20) © Off Center lor the Dramatic Arts 

11/29 THU Warren Milter's “Flow Slate" on sale 9/19 (11/29-30) © Flynn MainStage 

1/12 SAT Burlington Chamber Orchestra 2013 Season (1/12-5/18) 

@ Saint Michael's College at the McCarthy Arts Center 

SEPTEMBER 2012 

9/1 SAT “Queen City Ghost Walk— Twisted History (9/1 , 6-8, 13-15, 20-22, 27-29) 

© Battery Park 

9/1 SAT Jason Aldean © Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Junction 
9/1 SAT “Queen City Ghost Walk"— Darkness Falls (9/1 , 7-8, 14-15, 21-22, 28-29) 

©City Hall Park 

9/2 SUN Zac Brown Band © Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Junction 
9/3 MON Tractor/Truck Pull © Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Junction 
9/6 THU Seth Meyers © UVM Patrick Gym 
9/6 THU “Queen City Ghost Walk"— Ghosts ot UVM (9/6, 13, 20, 27) 

©UVM Royal Tyler Theatre 
9/8 SAT ME2/strings © UVM Recital Hall 
9/1 1 TUE Community Cinema Series: “Half the Sky" 

9/14 FRI Wormtown Music Festival © Camp Kee-Wanee, Greenfield, MA 
9/14 FRI "Sleepwalk With Me"— A Film by Mike Birbiglia and Ira Glass 
© Merrill's Roxy Cinemas 

9/1 4 FRI “Sounds and Silence”— A John Cage Centenary Celebration @ FlynnSpace 

9/15 SAT Lida Winlield and Ellen Smith Ahern: “Long Gone" (9/15-16) © FlynnSpace 
9/15 SAT Barre Beatdown 2 © Spaulding High School Gymnasium, Barre 
9/21 FRI VSO: Made in Vermont Tour © Dibdon Center lor the Arts, Johnson 
9/21 FRI Nora Chipaumire: “Miriam" (9/21-22) © FlynnSpace 
9/21 FRI Aquila Theatre: Shakespeare's “The Taming ot the Shrew" © Flynn MainStage 
9/22 SAT VSO: Made in Vermont Tour © Vergennes Opera House, Vergennes 
9/22 SAT ASAP Rocky ©UVM Patrick Gym 
9/23 SUN VSO: Made in Vermont Tour © Haskell Opera House, Derby Line 
9/26 WED Clannad© Flynn MainStage 
9/27 THU VSO: Made in Vermont Tour © Alexander Twilight Theatre at 
Lyndon State College, Lyndon 
9/27 THU Gabriel Iglesias © Flynn MainStage 
9/28 FRI Paula Poundstone © Flynn MainStage 
9/28 FRI VSO: Made in Vermont Tour © Bellows Falls Opera House, Bellows Falls 
9/28 FRI Lake Champlain Chamber Music Festival (LCCMF): "Concert Four" 

@ Elley-Long Music Center, Colchester 

9/29 SAT VSO: Made in Vermont Tour © Chandler Center tor the Arts, Randolph 
9/29 SAT LCCMF: “Second Festival Saturday” © Elley-Long Music Center, Colchester 
9/29 SAT Yang Bao Piano Recital © North Hero Community Hall, North Hero 
9/30 SUN VSO: Made in Vermont Tour © Bellows Free Academy, St. Albans 
9/30 SUN Vermont Youth Orchestra Fall Concert © Flynn MainStage 
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Northern Vermont's primary source of tickets 
for performing arts and summer festivals 




Carrion Comfort 


Book review: Life Everlasting: ' e Animal Way of Death by Bernd Heinrich 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 


I f there’s one thing that freaks most people out 
more than dying, it’s the prospect of becoming 
carrion. Sophocles’ Antigone faced death rather 
than let her brother’s body go to the scavenging 
beasts. Poets use gruesome imagery of worms and 
maggots feasting on our corpses to evoke our insignifi - 
cance. Folklore — with an assist from 
Edgar Allan Poe — paints the raven 
and vulture as birds of ill omen. No 

loved ones embalmed and interred in sealed caskets, or 
cremated so there’s nothing left to scavenge. 

Bernd Heinrich, a biology professor emeritus at the 
University of Vermont, wants us to think di° erently 
about what scavengers do to corpses — animals’, plants’ 
and ours. To a scientist, he writes, carrion eating is “re- 
cycling" that makes possible each creature’s “resurrec- 
tion into others’ lives.” And the creatures that perform 
this vital corpse-processing function — including us 
— are “nature’s undertakers,” with all the dignity that 

Heinrich is the author of a score of acclaimed sci- 
ence books for general readers, including Winter 

World and Summer World, colorful explorations of the 
northern ecosystem. He draws on a long career of out- 
door observation, much of it at his cabin in the Maine 
woods, in Life Everlasting: The Animal Way of Death . 
Rather than investigating how animals die — as some 
readers may infer from the title — the book focuses 
on their postmortem disposal. Most readers, Heinrich 
notes, will be familiar with platitudes about the circle 
of life, “But the devil, as they say, is in the details.” 

And what details this book o° ers. Each chapter is a 
case study in e, cient corpse (or waste) recycling. We 
learn why sexton beetles bury dead mice and, on the 
other end of the scale, what happens to whale carcasses 
in the deep. We learn how tiny beetles recycle great quan- 
tities of elephant dung, and how early humans evolved to 
hunt elephants and other large mammals on our way to 
becoming “the ultimate scavengers of all time.” 

Heinrich argues persuasively that ravens (which he 
has studied for decades) are not, in fact, mournful or 
creepy birds; and notes that vultures enjoyed sacred 
status in some early cultures. Turning from animal to 
plant decay, he demonstrates through an intricate nar- 
rative why dead trees are precious forest resources and 
not litter to be hauled away. 

While he broaches big ecological issues, Heinrich 
always fi nds his way back to the down-and-dirty details 
most of us are secretly a bit curious about Awoods- 
man, hunter and scavenger from an early age — he 


discusses living o° the German forest as a young World 
War II refugee — Heinrich takes a hands-on approach 
to his subject. Ever wondered what will happen if you 
leave a road-killed deer in your backyard? He’s done it 
so you don’t have to. 

Reading Life E verlasting is like listening to the lec- 
tures of abrilliant professor who sprinkles his science 
with vivid descriptions, personal anecdotes and call- 
outs to topical controversies. The book is sometimes 
disorganized, as that passionate professor’s notes 
might be, but rarely dry. In his chapter on ravens, for 
instance, Heinrich strays from his ostensible focus on 
"undertakers” of the northern woods to tell the story 
of two of his personal “raven friends,” Goliath and 
Whitefeather. The tale of human-animal communion 
is so appealing that no reader will mind the digression. 

Some of Heinrich’s excursions into Big Issues are 
highly e° ective: He repeatedly, and eloquently, decries 
the current "human-generated wave of animal extinc- 
tions,” many of them involving “undertaker” species 
whose value we don't recognize. Other argumentative 
passages, such as one where Heinrich questions the 
conventional wisdom that it’s “green” to clear out dead 
wood and plant new trees, could use more develop- 
ment to become persuasive to the layperson. 

What about the philosophical issues involved in 
the recycling of dead fl esh? In Heinrich’s view, this is 
a process of metamorphosis and resurrection — life 
returning to life — that people of all faiths should wel- 

Toward the book’s end, Heinrich takes a more radi- 
cal turn, from the realm of quantifi able evidence into 
that of subjective experience, to make the bold argu- 
ment that “we are an amalgam of past lives.” Not only 
do we humans recycle organic matter, as all animals 
do, he writes, but we recycle the beliefs, ideas and 
infl uences of those who preceded us; “We are not just 
the product of our genes. We are also the product of 
ideas.” 

The book itself is the product of an idea placed in 
Heinrich’s mind by a severely ill friend who wrote 
him to inquire about the possibility of having a “green 
burial” at the author’s camp. In turn, Heinrich’s pow- 
erful defense of the carrion crew could contribute to 
mutating some readers’ ideological “DNA” on the sub- 
ject of our fi nal resting place. When you stop thinking 
of maggots as the lowliest of God’s creatures and start 
thinking of them as highly evolved recycling experts, 
perhaps it’s not quite as dreadful to imagine them 
crawling in, crawling out and playing pinochle on your 
snout. ® 
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Private Stashes 

A look inside three Vermont wine cellars 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 



F or me, collecting wine started with a single bottle tucked away in the 
pantry. Then three. Then I stashed a few more at the back of a closet, 
until I bought a place with a stone-lined cellar crawl space. That’s 
where I’ve placed my tiny collection — a 10-year-old Barbaresco, 
some Chenin Blanc from the Loire — on a rack in the dust. I can’t recall 
what ignited my need to keep and age wine; it may have been a glass of “old" 
Bordeaux or Riesling, and the dawning realization that the young wines I 
drink every day could evolve into something more elegant and polished with 

When left alone for a few years, the tannins in a red wine soften and un- 
ravel; the bracing acid of a young white gives way to rounder fl avors; and 
top notes of fl owers or fruit can mellow into more complex fl avors of nuts, 
chocolate, earth or even leather. 

So I ignore the bottles undergoing a slow metamorphosis in my cellar, 
girded against both hot summers and icy winters. I have no idea what they’ll 
taste like when I open them, and that’s part of the thrill. 

Since my stash is so tiny, though, I’ve wondered: Who might have grander 
collections than I do, and what do they look like? 

It turns out many wine collectors are reluctant to expose their cellars to 
the prying eyes of a journalist. Three Vermonters tolerated my voyeuristic 
impulses — but a couple of pseudonyms are used here. The details of their 
cellars speak for all of them. 


The trophy cellar 

My fi rst stop is the Shelburne home of a 
man — let’s call him Bob — whom I know 
to have an amazing wine collection. In 
his basement, we pass a hodgepodge 
of wine stacked beside a table. The ap- 
parent disorder is deceptive: Bob, who 
recently picked up a few cases at the 
annual Cheese Traders and Wine Sellers 
sale, will catalog them on his computer 
using a program called the Uncorked 
Cellar. Then he’ll open the heavy door a 
few yards away and slide the bottles into 
an immaculate cellar. 

Care went into every detail of this 
room: dark-stained pine shelves, a cork 
fl oor to prevent breakage and a con- 
stant temperature of 57 degrees. It’s 
hard to fathom that 1800 bottles are 
crammed into this 9-by-12-foot room, 
fi tted into wide, diagonal slots that hold 
about 20 bottles each. Although Bob, a 


soft-spoken, modest executive in his fi f- 
ties, dismisses this as a “drinking cellar,” 
a closer look at the bottles reveals a 
formidable collection. Asked why he 
began collecting wine in the 1970s, Bob 
jokes, “It was that or Boone’s Farm” — 
referring to the get-drunk-cheap, apple- 
fl avored wine product. 

Like many American collectors, he 
began with big French and California 
reds — Bordeaux, Cabernet. Over the 
years, though, Bob’s palate became at- 
tuned to subtler fl avors. “I became a 
bigger fan of Pinot Noir, of Nebbiolo and 
Sangiovese,” he says. 

Some of his early acquisitions are 
worth name dropping: a 1992 Chateau 
Lafi te-Rothschild from Pauillac; some 
Chateau Haut-Brions from 1988 and 
’89; and a case of Dominus Cabernet 
Sauvignon from the NapaValley. Bob 
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Food Out Front 

WOODEN SPOON ROLLS OUT A 
MOBILE FOOD CART 
Just a year after they opened 
wooden spoon bistro, owners 
ADAM RAFTERY and LIZA O'BRIEN 
have been seized by the 
entrepreneurial spirit again. 
This month, the brother- 
and-sister team unveiled the 
front yard food cart, a mobile 
kitchen they will park at 
concerts and events. 


trim — were inspired by 
Raftery’s years as a chef on 
the Caribbean island of St 
John. The siblings added a 
picket fence, solar lights and 

The pair have applied 
for a permit to place their 
cart outside Higher Ground 
during events; they plan to 
weave some local catering 
into the cart’s schedule, too. 



The brightly colored 
truck debuted on August 7 
at the Lyle Lovett concert 
at Shelburne Museum, and 
appeared again at the Lake 
Champlain Maritime Festival 
the following weekend. It 
offers picnicky fare — lobster 
rolls, mango-braised pork 
sliders, hand-cut potato 
chips, and fresh fruit salads 
with watermelon, peaches 
and berries — that puts a 
casual spin on the upscale 
pub food Raftery and 
O'Brien serve at their South 
Burlington eatery. 

“It's a lot easier to run 
a food cart than a whole 
restaurant,’’ explains Raftery, 
the chef — though, of course, 
he’s now doing both. Why 
take on the extra work? “It 
seemed like something fun 
that we would all enjoy, 
and we’ve got the whole 
[extended] family involved,” 
Raftery says. 

The cart’s vivid colors — 
turquoise blue with yellow 


“We’re going to pick and 
choose where we’re going 
to put it. We definitely 
want to be smart about it,” 
Raftery says. 


Neat Caroline’s 


In the market for a farm-egg 
flan with bruleed honeycomb 
and herbed lavender “glass”? 



Waterbury Waves 

MARSALA SALSA TRANSITIONS: PIZZERIA MOVES IN 
After 19 years, Mexican Caribbean restaurant marsala 
salsa will serve its final meal at 15 Stowe Street in 
Waterbury on September 1. Owner jan chotalal was 
recently diagnosed with breast cancer, but even so had 
no plans to take a break. She says she was surprised to 
learn that her landlady would not be renewing her lease 
and had already made plans with another business to 
open in the space. 

But Chotalal is not one to go out quietly. The chef 
says that, even as she prepares to undergo radiation 
treatment, “this whole last week, it’s been standing 
room [only], with people waiting for tables for hours." 
Fortunately, fans of her restaurant won’t have to wait 
long to taste her burritos and tacos again. 

tom sullivan and james Dotson, owners of the cider 
house barbecue and pub, quickly invited Chotalal to join 
Sullivan in their kitchen. “We’re already a Southern- 
style restaurant; Jan does Caribbean and Tex-Mex — it's 
an easy fit with us,” Sullivan says. Mexican additions will 
replace many of the current entree options, and Sullivan 
anticipates a weekly Caribbean food night. On the bar 
side, he expects to add infused tequilas to the range of 
ciders that gives the restaurant its name. 

Meanwhile, 15 Stowe Street will soon see the opening 
of the blue stone pizzeria & tavern, a high-end pizza shop, 
bar and grill. Co-owner chris fish says the name refers to 
the 18th-century Pittsford well stone that will serve as a 
central bar table in the 50-seat restaurant. 

Pizza specialist vinny petrarca joins Fish, a new 
England culinary institute grad and former executive 
sous-chef at stowe mountain resort, as co-owner. Fish 
says he plans to have 12 local beers on tap to pair with 
"Old-World, hand-tossed pizza with fresh, seasonal 
Vermont ingredients.” The signature pie is topped with 
white garlic sauce, duck sausage, chevre, roasted tomato, 
spinach, basil, red onion and balsamic reduction. 

Fish says he is shooting for an October 1 opening but 
realizes the end of October may be more realistic. Sullivan 
says October is also when the new Cider House, which 
may or may not modify its name, will finalize its menu. 


How about a duo of pork ten- 
derloin and belly confits with 
honey-lacquered peaches? 
On September 5, you’ll find 
them in Jericho. 

That’s the day Jonathan 
gilman will take over as 
executive chef at Caroline's 
fine dining. The University of 
Vermont graduate returns to 
the Green Mountains fresh 
from Church restaurant in 
Boston, winner of Boston 
Magazine's 2011 Best of 
Boston award for best 
restaurant in the Fenway 
neighborhood. 

“I’m trying to bring 
something different to the 


table,” says Gilman, who 

Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles Ross, between 
college and beginning his 
career in Massachusetts 
kitchens. “I keep up on 
trend-setting techniques 
and spend a lot of time 
researching the most excit- 
ing new dishes around the 
country,” he adds. 

At Caroline’s, that 
innovative spirit will 
translate into a strong char- 
cuterie program; a focus 
on sustainable agriculture 
— including the use of 
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points out a 1992 Joseph Phelps Vin du 
Mistral Syrah, a 1992 Pride Mountain 
Vineyards Cabernet Sauvignon and 
bottles from the years in which each of 
his children was born. 

Then began his foray into Burgundy, 
with the purchase of bottles such as a 
2006 Jean Chartron Clos du Caillerets 
Monopole. Puligny-Montrachet. Bob 


Cotes du Rhone bottles he regularly 
enjoys with dinner. Bob says, "They're 
drinking really well now.” 

Though he owns thousands of 
dollars’ worth of wine, this collector 
admits that, sometimes, the meta- 
phorical emperor wears no clothes. 
Bob’s cellar holds several bottles of 
Opus One, the Bordeaux- style blend 
from Napa that fetches hundreds of 
dollars per bottle, and he reports that it 



A SELECTION OF SAUTERNES 
AND HUNGARIAN TOKAJIS 
COVER ONE PART OF THE WALL 
— INCLUDING A 1993 CHATEAU 
PAJZOSTDKAJI ESSZENCIA. 

WHICH IS VOTED ONE OF THE 
TOPBOTTEES IN THE WORLD. 

also covets dessert wines. A selection 
of Sauternes and Hungarian Tokajis 
anchor one wall — including a 1993 
Chateau Pajzos Tokaji Esszencia, which 
was voted one of the top bottles in the 
world when it was released in 1998. 

Another of his fetishes is Zinfandel — 
specifically from Turley, the benchmark 
California producer. “I love Turleys,” 
says Bob, who owns 50 bottles. “They 
have to sit for seven to 10 years, though.” 

His oldest bottle is a 1967 Maison 
Sichel from the Bordeaux region, where 
wines are notoriously costly. However, 
“These aren't all million-dollar bottles," 
Bob says. He points out a few Malbecs, 
some of which cost as little as $10, and 
other everyday wines that he thinks will 
improve with age just as gracefully as 
the pricier bottles. Of the 2005 and 2006 


doesn’t age well. “I thought they would 
last forever, but they wouldn’t last 15 
years,” he laments. 

Mr. Bubbles 

One 1850s home in Johnson has a 
basement right out of the Old World: a 
humid room with gravel floors, stone 
walls and wooden crates filled with rare 
wines. The stairs are lined with dozens 
of empty Burgundy bottles to remind 
the homeowner of great decantings. 

This man, who has spent his entire 
career in hospitality, says he had a wine 
epiphany in the 1970s while he was 

an avowed oenophile. “I was extremely 
lucky,” recalls “Jeff” — and soon he 
was seeking out every tasting and wine 
dinner he could find. 

Later, while Jeff directed catering for 
a hotel outside Hartford, Conn., some 
friends invited him to join their monthly 
tastings. Since Jeff lacked a cellar at 
the time, the group enlisted him to 
“just bring the Champagne.” And so he 
became known as Mr. Bubbles, a nick- 
name that sticks to the fiftysomething to 
this day. 


More food after the 
classified section, page 43 







More food before the classified section. 
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offal and other uncommon 
meats; and an "evolving 
menu.” Instead of changing 
the bill of fare seasonally, as 
previous chef Joseph ianelli 
did, Gilman will refresh the 
options weekly to use more 
rare and seasonal ingredi- 
ents in fresh ways. Gilman 

younger demographic by 
stepping up Caroline’s use 
of social media, including 
blogging regularly on the 
restaurant’s website. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 

HANA JAPANESE RESTAURANT 

opened at 150 Dorset Street 
on Tuesday. Chef and co- 
owner jianfeng li specializes 
in the hibachi-style dishes 
he prepared at koto Japanese 
steak house, but the menu in- 
cludes a range of dishes less 
common in Vermont. Besides 
a large selection of creative 
and classic sushi and sashimi, 
Hana serves Thai-style roast 
duck, broiled-eel bowls and 
Japanese chicken curry. 


Just in time for students’ 
return to Vermont Law 
School, South Royalton 
gained its newest eatery over 
the weekend, the worthy 
burger, at 56 Rainbow Street. 
Grass-fed burgers front 
Barnard’s fable farm share 
the menu with "locally 
slaughtered” veggie burg- 
ers, a fish burger and the 
Turduckey — duck confit 
folded into misty knoll farms 
turkey and local sweet corn. 

Housemade kombucha, 
kimchi and sodas are on 
hand, as are an array of 
craft brews from lawson s 
FINEST LIQUIDS, HILL FARMSTEAD 

brewery and other regional 
breweries. With dave brodrick 
of New York’s Blind Tiger 
Alehouse as one of the 


partners, the rotating selec- 
tion is bound to impress. 

The Worthy Burger is 
open seven days a week for 
dinner, and serves lunch 
Friday through Sunday. 


Since Friendly’s closed at 
1184 Shelburne Road, the 
South Burlington location has 
remained empty. Soon it will 
find new life — as another 
chain. Look for Chittenden 
County’s second panera bread 
to open there soon. 
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It took years for Jeff to become a 
true wine collector. “I passed on '82 
[Bordeaux] futures,” he says, looking 
briefly regretful. Eventually, though, he 
picked up some 1990 Chateau Montelena 
and an entire case of 1990 Chateau 
Latour that’s now worth $1000 a bottle. 
“I think I’ll sell it,” Jeff says, causing me 
to pause from taking notes. Won’t he try 
just one bottle? “Maybe.” 

Continuing to narrate his collection, 
Jeff points out a 1999 Volnay Taillepieds, 
some Loius Latour Corton-Charlemagne 
and 2002 Louis Jodot Chassagne- 
Montrachet. “Most serious drinkers find 
their way to Burgundy,” he notes. 

He makes an impassioned case for 
Burgundy whites. “I love what a good 
Burgundy does; it evolves the opposite 
of the way that California wines do,” he 
says, and explains, “Burgundy whites 
are austere and hard to approach at first. 
Then the oak starts to come through." 

Jeff grabs a bottle of 1997 Domaine 
Ramonet Chassagne-Montrachet that he 
says was “like a lemon” on release. “Now 
it has a nice nuttiness and a good back- 
bone,” he says. “It's drinking beautifully." 

A winemaker’s cellar 

As Holly Rochefort of Grand Isle’s East 
Shore Vineyard shows me around her 
tiny Stowe cellar, she apologizes that 
she doesn’t have more, or more expen- 
sive, bottles. (In fact, the cellar is so 
new, its racks still smell like pine, and 
the 450 slots are only half filled.) Each 
bottle she does own — some Rioja here. 


a few bottles of Champagne there — has 
a specific purpose: They are samples 
Rochefort compares with the wines she 
makes herself 

“I’m not a collector. I will never be 
a person who buys thousand-dollar 
bottles of wine," says Rochefort. “I buy 

to compare its style to the wine I want 

For instance, last year she began 
steering her Louise Swenson — a cold- 
hardy white variety — toward a "crisper, 
fresher” style, much like that of the 
Graves Sauvignon Blanc in the French 
section of her cellar. 

Rochefort, a brunette with a warm 
demeanor, was working as an electrical 
engineer when, during some wine classes 
in Boston, she began asking instructors 
about the chemistry of the wines they 
were tasting. When the instructors en- 
couraged her to learn about winemaking, 
it turned out to be a long and life-changing 
detour. She took, and passed, a Certified 
Specialist of Wine exam and is now about 
to graduate from the viticulture and enol- 
ogy degree program of the University of 
California, Davis. 

Rochefort says her biggest challenge 
as a winemaker is staying conscious 
of other people’s preferences. “You 
always want to make wine that you 
like,” she says, noting that her “desert 
island" wines would be Valpolicella and 
Amarone. Those are among the wines 
in her cellar, along with recent bottlings 
of Bordeaux, Rioja, and varieties from 
Argentina, California, and even Arizona 


and Maryland. Many bottles have their 
country-of-origin names written on 
white neck tags. On a bottle of 2009 
Chateau Moulin Delille, Saint-Estephe, 
Rochefort has handwritten “2016" to 
encourage herself to wait. “I’m not a big 
‘aside-putter,’’’ she admits. “When I buy 
it, it doesn't last long.” 

On a low shelf in the middle of 
the cellar are bottles of Rochefort’s 
own wines — Traminette, Marquette, 
Frontenac Rose. Nearby rests a copy 
of Opus Vino as well as a bright-red 
box — the gorgeous Le Nez du Vin 
kit — containing 54 vials that proffer 
wine's various scents, from acacia to 
butter. Rochefort opens it, and a wave 
of floral and funky aromatics wafts into 
the room. 

Another low shelf holds tulip glasses 
and a siphon. “This is where I blend,” 
Rochefort says. Sometimes she’ll mix 
drops of other wines into hers to see 
how they change. 

She pulls out a bottle of watermelon- 
hued Crios de Susana Balbo Rose of 
Malbec, made in Argentina by one of the 
most celebrated female winemakers in 
the world. “I felt a kindred spirit with 
fellow women winemakers,” Rochefort 
says. “It definitely makes my tasting 
biased.” 

She slides the bottle back on the shelf 
and offers me a bottle of her Louise 
Swenson. “Let me know what you 
think,” she says. 

I take it home and place it in my own 
“cellar,” though I suspect it will not stay 
there for long. ® 
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Feedyour 

hunger! 

Check out our new menu today. 
We have great new burger, 
fish and chicken options. 


To Market, 
to Market 

How a downtown grocery store could fuel civic revitalization in Barre 



T he central Vermont city with 
the unfortunate nickname 
“Scary Barre” is well on its way 
to shedding its down-and-out 

mounts around the revitalization of the 
city’s Main Street. Some Barre citizens 
think the time is ripe for a development 
for which residents have clamored for 20 
years: a downtown grocery store 

And not just any grocery store, but 
one designed by and for the community. 
The organizers behind the planned 
Granite City Co-op say that, if bigger 
grocery store chains don’t want to build 
in Barre, Barre will build its own. 

“We’re tired of waiting for someone 
to come along and meet our needs,” says 
Emily Kaminsky, a board member of the 
fledgling co-op. 

Not to say that Barre is a food desert: 
There’s a Hannaford two miles and a Price 
Chopper three miles from downtown, and 
a Shaw's five miles away in Berlin. Even 
within the city, a shopper can find a few 
remaining neighborhood markets. 


But many Barre residents who live 
or work downtown remember the days 
when the old Grand Union was the place 

pick up last-minute groceries on the 
way home after work. The store pulled 
out some 20 years ago when the chain 
declared bankruptcy. 

Now there’s a possible opening 
in the forthcoming City Place 
development, a mixed-use office 
and retail space in downtown Barre. 
The developer's plans call for a 
grocery store on the ground floor of 
the new, $15 to $19 million building. 
Kaminsky and others took note when 
they heard the developer was having 
trouble courting chains because of 
the store’s proposed, relatively small 
space. While the Granite City Co-op 
will certainly look at other downtown 
locations, she says, the City Place 
opportunity “has been the impetus for 
all this excitement and energy around 
starting our own community-owned 
marketplace.” 


The potential store's organizers 
shy away from using the word “co- 
op” too frequently: for some shoppers 
in economically diverse Barre, that's 
synonymous with “expensive." Instead, 
Kaminsky says the focus would be on 
healthy, affordable and convenient 
options, from bulk grains and local 
produce to cheaper conventional goods. 
The hope is that the market would appeal 
equally to shoppers who patronize the 
Hunger Mountain Coop in Montpelier 
and downtown residents with limited 
incomes or transportation options. 

“It would be great for the shopping 
aspect, but also just as an anchor for 
the downtown community,” says board 
member Hilary Schwoegler. 

The fledgling co-op raced to raise 
enough funding to qualify for a matching 
grant from the Food Co-op Initiative. To 
date, the group has drummed up $4300 
from about two dozen donors, and this 
week unveiled a video that launches its 
independent crowd-funding efforts. But 
even if it earns the Food Co-op grant. 



the group will have a long way 
Kaminsky estimates 
be needed in the sts 
of that will go toward a consultant 
devise a business plan. A $9000 chunk 
will pay for a project manager (for now, 
the project depends on volunteers). 

“We have a lot of work 


million.) Nicknamed the “Big Dig” 
$57,000 will by Barre residents, the project was 30 
up phase. Most years in coming. Lauzon, 51, remembers 
it first coming up for discussion at a city 
council meeting when he was a high 
school senior. Complete with Victorian- 
style street lighting, new trees and 
benches, and granite curbs, the redo 


short period if we want to jump onboard should be finished by ye 


the City Place train,” Kaminsky says. 

DEW Construction of Williston aims 
to begin workatCity Place in late October 
or early November. The company is still 
finalizing the design, waffling between 
a four-story building of 80,000 square 
feet and a five-story one of 93,000 
square feet. The final square footage says, 
will depend on whether 
a few more key tenants 
sign on. DEW already has 
some prominent renters 
lined up, including the 
Vermont Department of 
Education, which has 
committed to 42,000 
square feet of office space. 

With all these plans 
gaining steam, Dan Jones, 
executive director of Barre 
Partnership, a nonprofit 
dedicated to creating a 
“thriving downtown" in 
the city, says the excitement is "palpable" 
in the city. Schwoegler agrees. “I feel like 
there’s definitely a renaissance coming,” 
she says. 

That's good news for Barre, 
according to city manager Steve 
Mackenzie, 64, a lifelong resident. He 
admits the city was "sort of down in 
the dumps” in recent years. Besides 


.nd then there’s City Place. In a 
stroke of savvy planning, the city used 
a Neighborhood Stabilization Project 
grant to purchase the once-blighted 
property — in a former life, a drug st 
that Mackenzie says an out-of-town 
landlord allowed to rot. The idea, he 
“grease the skids” for future 
development. 

It worked. The city 
used part of the NSP grant 
to raze the building, and 
then put out a request 
for proposals from 
developers. The town 
even commissioned a 
conceptual design for a 
building, which included 
office space, some first- 
floor retail and the 
grocery store for which 
townspeople had long 
been clamoring. 

Other projects are brewing, too. Last 
week. Granite City Developers closed 
on the Blanchard Block, which has 
sat empty for 10 years; the developers 
are expected to pump $3 million into 
redevelopment. The Central Vermont 
Community Action Council is moving its 
campus — and 100 jobs — to downtown 
Barre. And there's talk of a new bike path 
stagnant economic development, Barre that would connect Depot Square to the 
as shouldering what residents thought Vermont Granite Museum. Meanwhile, 


JUST AS AN ANCHOR 
FOR THE DOWNTOWN 
COMMONITY 

HILARY SCHWOEGLER 



i the ; 


i by the Department of purchases for the past eight months. 


Corrections. 

“For a while, Barre had developed 
a bad reputation, and that reputation 
became frozen 
Thom Lauzon. 

Meanwhile, “We would hear all these 
stories about back in the day, [when] 

Vermont 


the Partnership’s Jones. Then came the great problen 




mall in Berlin, with a Walmart. “When v 
moved here [two years ago], there were a 
lot of empty storefronts,” Jones notes. 

Today, city boosters will tell you the 
malaise is lifting. 

First came the $17 million 
reconstruction of Barre’s Main Street 




GOBS MORE INFO AT 

MURPHCLOWN.COM 


‘Everyone wants in on the action,” 
Jones says. New businesses are starting 
to fill the once-empty storefronts, 
adds Mayor spurred by the prospect of an estimated 
50 new workers (many at City Place) 
c the downtown within a year and 
half. “It's going to take a while for 
the downtown for central businesses to catch up with the demand 
things were booming,” says that will bring,” Jones adds. ‘What a 
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E ol v 
86 Church Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
www.saratogaoliveoiI.com 
FREE TASTING DAILY 


Green Mountain 
Stage Racers: 
Show us your bib 
or medal for 
20% off your 
purchase of 
Olive Oil and 
Balsamic Vinegar 
Sept. 2nd & 3rd 



For the dreamers behind the Granite 
City Co-op, that influx of workers could 
be the ticket for sustaining a downtown 
grocery store. 

“There's a lot of work behind the 
scenes on making Barre a livable 
says Jones. “A grocery store 


ar, half-mile overhaul of the brings people to the downtown and 


| Now featured 
at 



PRIME STEAKHOUSE 


of federal and state funding is roughly vibrant and alive.” ® 
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Birds of a Feather 


When the Stray Birds huddle around a single microphone, they’re not just 
skimping on band equipment. The simple act underlines the acoustic trio's 
“less is more” approach to traditional folk music — a tack that’s garnered them 
comparisons to famously spare folksters Gillian Welch and David Rawlings. 
Artistic restraint defines the Lancaster, Pa., band's original songs as much as 
their signature three-part harmonies. But there’s one tiling members Maya de 
/, Oliver Craven and Charles Muench don’t hold back on: touring This week, 
ireesome live it up at four Vermont towns in as many days. 



SEPT.04 S D5 1 THEAIER 

Don’t 

Stop 

Believing 

C alled "about as guilty as pleasures 

get" by the New York Times, jukebox 
musical Rock of Ages arrives at 
Paramount Theatre in a whirlwind of mullets 
and acid-washed jeans. Built around 1980s 
power ballads and glam-metal hits, the Tony- 
nominated production opened on Broadway 
in 2009 and met its film adaptation earlier 
this summer, with a star-studded cast 
including Tom Cruise, Alec Baldwin and 
Russell Brand. The Broadway National Tour 
brings audience members "Nothin' But a 
Good Time" through a Sunset Strip story of 
big dreamers and even bigger hair. 

Hock of Ag ES’ 

t uesday, s eptember 4. and Wednesday, s eptember 5, 

7:30 p.m., at Paramount Theatre in Rutland. $59.50- 
69.50. info, 775-0903. paramountvt.org 



calendar 
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Info. 424-1194. P ^ 

outdoors 

and-orange flyer Identified at the nature center was 
recovered in Mexico, Folks catch, tag and release 
the migrating monarchs to help with future con- 
nections. North Branch Nature Center. Montpelier. 
3: 30 pm. $3-5; free for members. Info, 229-6206. 
Wagon- r ide Wednesday . Riders lounge in 

457-2355. 

Wildflo Wer Wander : Flora fans spy blooms on 
a plant-identification walk. Little River state Park, 

confirm. Info. 244-7103, grcenwarblerCfgmail.com 


$6-8park admission. Info, 651-8760. 6 

talks 


time to 1745 by the Stowe Theatre Guild. Akeley 
Memorial Building, Stowe. 8 p.m. $20. Info, 253- 


Pollan's Second Nature: A Gardener's Education as 
part of a series about tending and growing. Brooks 
Memorial Library, Brattieboro, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 254- 
5290, ext 101. 

Levity Cafe. Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
383-8104. 


Thu .30 


Barre, 7 p!m. Free. Info, 479-8505. tess.taylor@ 

sTeVe Badanes : One of the pioneers of the 
national design/build movement lectures on 'Full 
Scale: Architectas Artisan and World Citizen." 
East Room, Withey Hall. Green Mountain College. 
Poultney. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 287-8926. 


'deaThTra P‘: Dorset Theatre presents Ira Levin's 

Info, 867-2223. 

KicKoff/ informa Tional meeTingfor' renT': 
Production-team members of Lyric Theatre 
Company’s fall show sum up the casting and 
audition process, as well as the need for a behind- 
the-scenes technical crew. South Burlington High 
School, 7 p.m. Free, Info, 658-1484. 

*r eal Women h a Ve cur Ves‘: Five full-figured 

sewing factory afloat but one of them dreams of 

sented by Depot Theatre. Depot Theatre, Westport, 
N.Y., 8 p.m. 527. Info. 518-962-4449. 


business 

Best Western Waterbury-Stowe. 4-5:30 p.m. Free, 
Info. 244-7822. 

dance 

Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free to watch. Info. 879-7283. 

education 

Mitchell Thomashow, director of the Second Nature 


Various prices: see killingtonclassic.com for details. 

Info. S18-798-7888. 

queen ciTyghosTWal KiTWisTedhisTory 

Haunted Burlington author Thea Lewis induces 
goosebumps with hair-raising tales of the city's fas- 
cinating — and spooky — past Meet at the fountain. 
Battery Park. Burlington 11 a.m. $13.50; arrive 10 

little love at a weekly educational gathering filled 
and drink. Info, 660-0440. 

disTric Tl ocal Wor Kgrou P: Eco-friendly folks 
lend their voices to a conversation about natural- 
resources issues, from urban runoff to invasive 
species. Information gathered helps WNRCO set 
priorities for projects and funding. Burlington City 
Hall Auditorium. 5:30-7 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 
865-7895. exb 104, rebecca@winooskinrcd.org. 


fairs & festivals 




cham Plain Valley fair : See WED.29. 10 
Vermon T f esTiVal of The a r Ts: See WED.29, 8 

film 

'Bill W.‘ : See WED.29. 7 p.m. 
moonrise Kingdom' : See WED.29. 7:30 p.m. 
The seVenTh seal' : A knight challenges Death 
to a fateful game of chess in Ingmar Bergman's 


5:30 p.m. $10. Info, 355-5418. burlingtonfilmsoci- 
ety@gmail.com. 

Trishna' : See WE0.29. 5:30 p.m. 

food & drink 

least 21 years of age with valid ID. Info. 872-7111. 

Fletcher Allen Health Care. Burlington. 2:30-5:30 

sell bunched greens, herbs and fruit among 
vendors of fresh-baked pies, honeycomb, arti- 
san breads and marmalade. United Church of 
Hinesburg, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 482-3904 or 
482-2651. 

Riverside Park, Jericho, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
nofaV ore social : Folks join NOFA Vermont to cel- 

fired pizza. Attendees contribute to a discussion 
of its five-year strategic plan, cedar Circle Farm. 
East Thetford. 6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 434-4122. info® 

neW nor Th end farmers mar KeT: Eaters stroll 
through an array of offerings, from sweet treats to 
farm-grown goods. Elks Lodge. Burlington, 3-6:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 658-8072. newnorthendmarket® 
hotmail.com. 

Peacham. 3-6 p.m. Free! Info, 592-3161. 

games 

Methodist Church. South Burlington, 7: 30 p.m! $2. 
Info. 324-1143. 

health & fitness 

slide-show presentation. Hunger Mountain Co-op, 
Montpelier, 5:30-7:30 p.m. $5-7: preregister. Info. 
223-8004. ext 202, info@hungermountain.coop, 
mediTaTion 101 : Folks enlighten up as Martha 
Tack focuses on the stress-relief benefits of this 
calming practice. Milarepa Center, Barnet. 6:30-8 

kids 

11 a.m. Free. Info. 878-5639. westford_pl@vals. 

Wilfiston, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. ^ 


Standards from Duke Ellington. Count Basie. 
Tommy Dorsey and others highlight this sizzling, 
swinging finale to the Brown Sag series. Woodstock 
Village Green, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 457-3981. 

Donations accepted. Info. 253-8358. 

0504. steven.light@jsc.edu. 

originals flow from a marketplace stage. Top of 
Church Street Burlington. 5-6:30 p.m. Free. 
JuKeBox ferry : Robin Reid. Mary Provencher and 

market. United Church of Hinesburg. 4-6:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 482-3904 or 482-2651. 

under 5. Info. 672-3042. info@nbbluegrass.com. 


bluegrass and classic rock by the grapevines every 
Thursday evening. Snow Farm Vineyard. South 
Hero, grounds open, 5 p.m.; concert 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Free: cost of food and drink. Info. 372-9463. 

vocalists deliver four-part, a cappella harmonies in 

cial; BYOB. Info. 465-4071, mfo@brandon-music.net. 


outdoors 


Meet at B-Side Playground. Little River State Park, 
confirm. Info. 244-7103, greenwarbler@gmail.com. 

take home. Meet at the Nature Center, Li ttle River 
State Park, Waterbury, 4 p.m. $2-3: free for kids 
under 4: call to confirm. Info. 244-7103, greenwar- 
bler@gmail.com. 

sunseT aquad VenTure : Paddlers of all abilities 
relish the serenity of the Waterbury Reservoir as 
they look for loons and beavers in an educational 
outing. Little River State Park, Waterbury, meet at 
the Contact Station by 6: 30 p.m.. program begins 
at7 p.m. at A-Side Swim Beach. $2-3: free for kids 
under 4; registration required: call to confirm. Info. 
244-7103. grecnwarbler@gmail.com. 

We Wal K The sT eVenson Broo K: Don your wa- 

State Park. Waterbury. 10:30 a.m. S2-3: free for kids 
under 4: call to confirm. Info, 244-7103, greenwar- 
bler@gmail.com. 

the Champlain Valley Fair. Info. 863-5966. 


noon. Donations accepted. Info. 223-9604. 


talks 



= li St Your EVENt for fr EE At SEVENDAYSVT.CDM/POSTEVENT — 


Eddie's Lounge, Alliot Student Center. St Michael's 
College. Colchester, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2536. 
Michael Macleod-Ball : The legislative chief 
of staff and First Amendment counsel for the 
American Civil Liberties Union offers "An Insider 
Report on Civil Liberties: Expectations and Realities 
in an Election Year." ACLU Vermont executive direc- 
tor Allen Gilbert also speaks. Northshire Bookstore, 
Manchester. 6-8 p.m. Donations accepted. Info. 
223-6304, ext 114, info®aduvt.org, 

ToM JiaMachello : The speaker displays vintage 
pieces in a detailed discussion of mid-century 
Italian pottery. Vintage Inspired, Burlington, 6:30 
p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 578-8304, info®vin- 
tageinspired.net 


etc. 

BaTTIeof plaTTsBurgh coMMoMora Tion : 

Over the course of nine days, concerts, his- 
tory lectures, walking tours, reenactments and 
fireworks mark the bicentennial of the battle. See 
champlainl812.com for details. Various locations. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., 6-9 p.m. $10 button includes ad- 
mission to most events: free for ages 18 and under. 

THU30,8a.m.-10p.m. * * 

Queen ciTy ghos TWalk: darkness falls : 

Chills and thrills await as paranormal historian 
Thea Lewis recaps the city's dark and twisted past. 
Meet at the steps, Burlington City Hall Park, 8 p.m. 
$13.50; arrive 10 minutes before start time. Info. 


fairs & festivals 

cha Mplain Valley fair : See WED.29. 10 
a.m.-midnight, 

I aWn f esT&craf Tfair : Bargain hunters sift 
through a variety of slightly used items, from books 
to toys and linens to jewelry. Homemade chili, 
baked beans and hot dogs are for sale for lunch, 
Waterbury Center Community Church. 

9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free, Info, 244-8089. 

Ver MonTf esTiVal of The ar Ts: See WED.29. 8 

-MonT sTaTefair : Crowds converge on the 



Bello Ws falls farMersMarke T: Music 
enlivens a fresh-food marketplace with produce, 
meats, crafts and ever-changing weekly workshops. 
Waypoint Center. Bellows Falls, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info, 

Burger nigh T: Live music lends a festive air to a 
local feast of grass-fed beef or black-bean burgers, 
hot dogs, fresh-baked buns, salads, and cookies. 
Bread & Butter Farm. Shelburne, 4:30-7:30 p.m. 
Free; cost of food. Info, 985-9200. 
chelsea farMersMarke T: A long-standing 
town-green tradition supplies shoppers with eggs, 
cheese, vegetables and fme crafts. North common, 
Chelsea, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 685-9987, chelseacom- 
munitymarket®gmail.com. 
fiVecorners farMersMarke T: From natural 
meats to breads and wines, farmers share the 
bounty of the growing season at an open-air 
exchange. Lincoln Place. Essex Junction. 3:30-7:30 


hard Wick far Mers Marke T: A burgeoning 
culinary community celebrates local ag with fresh 
produce and handcrafted goods. Granite Street, 
Hardwick, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 533-2337, hard- 
wickfarmersmarketipgmail.com. 
ludlo W far Mers Marke T: Merchants divide a 
wealth of locally farmed products, artisanal eats 
and unique crafts. Okemo Mountain School. Ludlow. 
4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 734-3829. Ifmkt®tds met. 
lyndon farMersMarke T: More than 20 vendors 
proffer a rotation of fresh veggies, meats, cheeses 
and more. Bandstand Park. Lyndonville, 3-7 p.m. 
Free. Info. lyndonfarmersmarket®gmail.com. 
plainfield farMersMarke T: Farmers, cooks, 
herbalists and crafters attract grocery-shopping 
locavores with a bounty of fresh veggies, berries, 
meats, infused olive oils, breads, salsa and more. 
Mill Street Park. Plainfield. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 

richMond farMersMarke T: An open-air em- 
porium connects farmers and fresh-food browsers. 
Volunteers Green, Richmond. 3:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 
603-620-3713. rfmmanager®gmail.com, 

health & fitness 

aVoid falls Wi Th iMpre Ved sTaBili Ty: A 

personal trainer demonstrates daily practices 
for seniors concerned about their balance. Pines 
Senior Living Community, South Burlington, 10 a.m. 
$5. Info. 658-7477. 

f a Mily Mo Vie: Young love inspires a boy to save 
the trees in Dr. Seuss' The Lorax. an eco-conscious 
animation. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston, 3 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

music 

an eVening Wi Th si kahn : The musician, author 
and activist speaks and sings on the green at 
the kick-off to the Vermont People's Convention. 
Jerry Greenfield hosts and singer-songwriter 


Vermont Workers' Center and Migrant Justice. 
Burlington College, 7-9 p.m. Donations accepted. 
Info, 861-4892. 

‘Blue Moon concer T': Tire White River Valley 
Players mark the month's second full moon with 

Izzy and theCatastrophics, physical comedy, and 
blue costumes. Pierce Hall community Center, 
Rochester. 7:30 pm $6; $5 if you wear blue. Info. 




calendar 


FRI.31 « P.49 


fair, complete with vendors and booming fireworks. 

888-5151. P B 

6 p.m. Free. Info. 228-4041. 
nobby r eed Pro Ject : Folks welcome in the week- 
end with guitar-driven blues grooves. Taylor Park. 
St Albans. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 524-1500, ext 
253. 


outdoors 

once in a blue moon Paddle Paddlerssoak 

Charleston, 8 p.m. 510: preregister. Info, 723-6551, 

o wl Prowl & niGHtG Host Hike : Flashlight 
holders spy denizens of dusk on a journey to 19th- 
century settlement ruins, where spooky Vermont 
tales await Meet at the History Hike parking lot 
Little River State Park, Waterbury. 7 p.m. $2-3; free 
for kids under 4: call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

sion to the Champlain Valley Fair. Info. 863-5966. 

online) : free to watch. Info. 877-926-5866. 

talks 

a dam boyce : In The Old Country Fiddler: Charles 

life and career with live fiddling and humorous 
p.m. Free. Info. 333-4285. 8 8 
theater 

tH eatre : See THU.30. 6 30-9: 30 p.m. ^ 
'deal Htra P’: See WED.29, 8 p.m. 

'real women Have curvet' : See WED.29, 8 p.m. 
‘scattered sHowers' : See THU.30, 7:30 p.m. 

' : See WED.29. 8 pm. 

p.m. $10-20. Info, 225-6471. *** 


bird’s book exc Han Ge Bibliophiles' hearts soar 
at a used-book sale that caters to avian interests. 
Birds of Vermont Museum. Huntington, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Free. Info. 434-2167. 


sat .01 


traditional era Ft Saturdays : Expenenced 

smithing, weaving, cooperage and lace making. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Regular admission. $3-12; free for kids under 3. Info, 
457-2355. 


tictivism 


Burlington. Waterfront Park. Burlington, 1-2:30 pm. 
$10 suggested donation. Info, 522-8259. 

Historic touro F uvm: Folks register online, 
then meet at Ira Allen's statue to tour the campus' 
modest early clapboards and grand Victorians, led 
by professor emeritus William Averyt University 
Green, UVM. Burlington, 10 a.m. Free, Info. 
656-8673. 

THU.30. 8 a.m.-10 p.m. * * 

522-8259. 88 

Queen city G Hostwalk: darkness Falls : See 

FRI.31, 8 p.m. 

ru 12? Family Pro Gram Picnic Potluck & 

— revisit favorite elementary-school field games. 


860-7812, jeandrul2.org. 

sH outPlans I aunc H Finale : ShoutPlans. a new 
8urlington-based web platform that helps friends 
make plans, debuts a video and gives away prizes 
and swag at the Vermont Lake Monsters vs. Tri-City 
ValleyCats game. Centennial Field. Burlington, 7 
pm. Free: preregister at shoutplans.com. Info. 
516-659-2797. 

tH e Hidden History walkin Gt our : Folks fol- 

the epic 1814 battle and the Great Fire of 
Trinity Park, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 6:30-8 p.m. $5-10. 
Info, 518-645-1577. 

fairs & festivals 

cHamPlain valley Fair : See WED.29, 10 

performances, the Vermont Festival of the Arts 
comes to a close with a showcase of the month's 
highlights. Kenyon's Field, Waitsfield, 10 a.m.-5 pm. 
Free. Info, 496-6682. 

Guil Ford Fair : Horse and cattle shows run along- 
including an eclectic music lineup, Weatherhead 


Hollow, Guilford, 1-3 pm. Call for price. Info, 
254-2228. 

killin Gton Hay Festival : More than 30 giant 
hay animals pop up through town at a five-week- 

di5COverkillmgton.com for details. Info. 422-2185. 

Field. Waitsfield. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $4; free for kids. 
Info. 496-3409. 

ganza featuring crafts and food from more than 
100 vendors and growers, children's games, live 
music, a beer garden, and more. Camelot Village. 
Bennington, 10 am.-S pm. $1-5: $8 for two-day 
pass. Info. 447-3311. 

Vermont Festival o FtHearts : See WED.29, 8 


norwic H Farmers market : Neighbors discover 
fruits, veggies and other riches of the land, not to 
mention baked goods, handmade crafts and local 
entertainment Route 5 South. Norwich. 9 a.m.-l 
pm. Free. Info, 384-7447, managerdnorwichfarm- 
ersmarketorg. 

rut land county Farmers market : Downtown 

strollers find high-quality fruits and veggies, 
mushrooms, fresh-cut flowers, sweet baked goods. 

Rutland. 9 a.m.-2 pm. Free. Info. 773-4813. 


Free. Info. 985-2472, shelburnefarmersmarket© 

artisan crafts. Mad River Green, Waitsfield. 9 a.m.-l 
pm. Free. Info. 472-8027, 


m.-9p.m. 


health & fitness 


: See FRI.31. 10 a.m.-9p.m. 


film 

& 7:30 p.m. 

“take tHis waltz' : See FRI.31, 5:30 p.m.&7:30 

food & drink 

bristol Farmers market . Weekly music and 

pm. Free. Info. 453-6796, bristolfarmersmarket@ 

stands overflow with seasonal produce, flowers. 
Hall Park. 8: 30 a.m.-2 pm. Free. Info, 310-5172. 


lure buyers throughout the 
growing season. Live 
music and demos 
accent each week's 
offerings. 60 State 
Street Montpelier. 

9 a.m.-l pm. Free. 

Info. 223-2958, 



Baked items, 

Joseph Church Hall. Grand Isle. ""Yes xf (NrHIN ... 

-ree. Info, 372-3291. 

mount snow brewers Festival : More than 
30 breweries pour ales, lagers, porters, stouts 
and ciders at a weekend shindig with tunes and a 
horseshoe tournament Mount Snow. West Dover. 
noon-6 pm. $12-35. Info. 800-245-SN0W. 

Woodstock, 9: 30 a.m.-l!: 30 p.m 8 Free. Info. 763- ' 

new Port Farmers market : See WED.29. 9 

a.m.-2 pm. Free. Info. 3755821. 


Herbal clinic oPen House : Folks interested 
in herbal consultations, local plant medicine and 
ecological education learn about the clinic over re- 
freshments and herbal treats. Wild Heart Wellness, 
Waitsfield.il a.m.-2 pm. Free. Info. 552-0727. 

strength. North End Studio A. Burlington, 9-10 am. 
$8-10. Info, 578-9243. 

holidays 


locations, Northfield, 8 a.m.-lO p.m. Donations 
accepted; see schedule at northfieldlaborday.org. 
Info, 485-9206. 


The Queens band delivers 

ROTAGallery. pfattsburgh, N.Y., 7pm. 
"3-10 sliding-scale di ' ' 

518-314-9872. 

Hick Jam 2012 music 
Festival : See FRI.31. 9 am. 

Info. 863-5966. * 

Festival : See THU.30. 10 a.m.-8 pm. 
Plymout HFo!k& blues concerts : 
Hayrides. face painting and kids games accompany 
two days of folk and blues music at the birth- 
place of the 30th U.S. President. President Calvin 
Coolidge State Historic Site, Plymouth, 2-5 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info. 672-3773. 

ons peace through world music. Haybam Theater, 
Goddard College, Plainfield. 8 pm. $15-20. Info. 
454-8311 or 322-1685. 

tHestray birds : Three-part harmonies soar in 
Community House' 7:30 pm. $3-9. Info. 388-9782. 

beats at a celebration of the 60th anniversary of 
this educational nonprofit organization. Battery 
Park. Burlington. 6-9 pm. Free. Info. 861-4892. 




calendar 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

holidays 


NORTHFIELD LABOR DAY CELE8RATI0N: See 



theater 

REAL WOMEN HAVE CURVES’: See WED.29. 8 p.m. 


words 

MARJORIE CADY MEMORIAL WRITERS GROUP: 



TUE.04 

business 

GRAND OPENING a LAUNCH PARTY: Cynthia June 



BATTLE OF PLATTSBURGH COMMEMORATION: See 

fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See SAT.Ol. 8 a.m. 


film 

‘SAFETY NOT GUARANTEED': See FRI.31, 7:30 p.m. 


food & drink 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.Ol. 


health & fitness 

LAUGHTER YOGA: what’s so funny? Giggles burst 
out as gentle aerobic exercise and yogic breath- 
ing meet unconditional laughter to enhance 
physical, emotional and spiritual health and well- 
being. Miller Community and Recreation Center. 
Burlington, 5 p.m. Free. Info. 355-3129. 

RJ.P.P.E.D.: See SAT.Ol. 5-6 p.m. 

ment. acupuncture and more in conjunction with 
a medically based rehabilitation program. Fletcher 
Allen Health Care cardiology Building, south 
Burlington, 6-7 p.m. Free. Info. 656-2176. 

kids 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their imagi- 
nations with recycled crafts. Kids under 10 must 
be accompanied by an adult. Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT Music lovers of all ages 


£ 



LOUIS-PHILIPPE VERONNEAU 
Quebec Student Strike 
9:00AM/Sunday/September 2 


JOHN MERSON 
War Lessons 

6:15PM/Wednesday/September 12 
Burlington College/Room 253 

Author of War Lessons: How I Fought to 
Be a Hero and Learned War Is Terror 
Merson discusses the effects of war on 
soldiers and civilians in war zones, war 
crimes, and conflict prevention strategi 


Burlington High School 
Organizers explain how they launched the 
longest student strike in North American 
history resulting in Quebec having the 
cheapest college tuition on the continent. 


FIND OUT MORE AT: 

BURLINGTON.EDU/ICE 


Burlington College 

Vermont USA 


END OF SUMMER BLOWOUT SALE!! 

(while supplies last) 


CANOES KAYAKS STAND UP PADDLEBOARDS 


Canoe^^Tiports 


370 Dorset Street 
S. Burlington, VT 
802.651.8760 
’ww.canoeimports.cor 


Used boats starting at $299 
Up to $500 off new canoes and kayaks 
20% off paddling clothing and sandals 


Our entire North 
Beach rental fleet 
is ON SALE! 


INSTITUTE 

for CIVIC 


800.862.9616 








Vermont 'Broadway 'National Tour 
'Premiere of — 


TUES/WED 

SEPT 4/5 

2012 

7:30PM, 


TUESDAY 

SEPT 25 
2012 

8:00 PM 


SUNDAY 

SEPT 23 
2012 

7:30 PM 


SEPT 29 
2012 

8:00 PM 


SEASON SPONSORS: & Citizens Bank 


GOLD SPONSORS: RUTLAND*^ HERALD 


2012/2013 SEASON 


^ TITANIC 

the musical 

1 

ruj 

An I) 
Eveninq U 
cum 

Mrrnby 







calendar 


Love summer? Wish it lasted all year? 
BIOLOGY OF THE WINTER BLUES 

UUM Mood and Seasonality Laboratory 
is seeking volunteers aye 18-65. 

Receive up to $100. 


Contact us by September 14th! 
802-656-9890 * sadstudy.uvm@ 9 nail.c 0 m 


c y . , . The 201 2 Champlain Valley Fair 
Budweiser Concert Series 



www.zacbrownband.com 


Tickets On-Sale Now 

www.flynntix.org • 802-86-FLYNN 
Or through the Flynn Box Office 
t„ r« t GsaGfflT I flyhhtdU 


PROGRESSIVE 

August 25"' - September 3" 1 
vww.champlainvalleyfair.org 


Presented by 


98.9WOKO 


FEATURING MUSIC FROM 
THE #1 ALBUM 
You Get What You Give 
In Stores Now 


Sunday, 


Sept 


2 





etc. 

BATTLE OF PLATTSBURGH COMMEMORATION: 

fairs &festivals 

KILLI NGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See SAT.01. S a.m. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR; See FRI.31. noon-9 p.m, 


food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: See WE0.29. 3-6:30 


CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: : 

WED.29.4-7p.m. 

COLCHESTER FARMERS MARKET: See WED. 


MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Si 


NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.29 

a.m.-2p.m. 

WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET: See WED.2 


health & fitness 

om M I'TT' GTt P M Tt* 5 30 ' a'^o' S '° U D SeS t S '° a 


kids 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 



READERS THEATRE REHEARSALS: Readers and 


outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: See WED.29. 
WAGON-RIDE WEDNESDAY: See WED.29. 11 a.m.-2 


seminars 

SPECIAL EDUCATION ADVOCACY TRAINING: The 




theater 

AUDITIONS FOR 'RENT: See TUE.04. 5:45-11 p.m. 
ROCK OF AGES': See TUE.04, 7:30 p.m. 

'SWEENEY TODD: THE DEMON BARBER OF FLEET 

words 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 



film 

SAFETY NOT GUARANTEED': See FRI.31. 1:30 p.m. 




classes 


© THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE], SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AO AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington 
city arts 


BCA 

BURLINGTONCITVARTS 


CLAY: WHEEL THROWING:Sep. 
24- Nov. 12 6-8:30 p.m.. Weekly 
on Mon. Cost: $240/person. 
$216/8CA member. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 2S0 Main St.. 

day, pottery and the ceramics 
studio. Work primarily on the 
potter's wheel, learning basic 
throwing and forming tech- 
niques. while creating functional 
pieces such as mugs, vases and 
bowls. No previous experience 
needed! Class includes over 30 
hours per week of open studio 
time to practice. Ages 16+, 

CLAY: INTERMEDIATE/ 
ADVANCED WHEEL: Sep. 27-Nov. 
15, 9:30 a.m.-noon. Weekly on 
' u. Cost: 5380/person, 5252/ 

rately at $20/25-lb. bag. glazes 
Clay Studio, Wheel Room, 250 


CLAY: WHEEL THROWING II: Sep. 
27-Nov. 15. 6-8:30 p.m.. Weekly 
on ' u. Cost: $240/person. 
5216/BCA member. Clay sold 
separately at $20/25-lb. bag, 
glazes and fi rings ind. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 2S0 Main 
St.. Wheel Room. Burlington. 
Learn individualized tips for 
advancement on the wheel. 

will cover intermediate throwing 

trimming and glazing tech- 
niques. Students must be profi - 
cient in centering and throwing 
basic cups and bowls. Over 30 
hours per week of open studio 
time to practice! 


DESIGN: ADOBE ILLUSTRATOR 
CS6: Sep. 18-0ct. 23. 6:30-8:30 
p.m.. Weekly on T ue. Cost: 5205/ 
person: S184.50/BCA member. 

DRAWING: FASHION: Sep. 
27-Nov. 1. 6:30-9 p.m. Weekly 
on ~ u. Cost: 5215/person. 
5194/BCA member. Location: 

BCA Center. 135 Church SL, 
Burlington. Ages IB*-. Learn 
the basics of fashion drawing! 
Draw and paint using gouache, 
watercolor and more. Illustrate 
your own designs and experi- 
ment with a variety of fashion 
drawing styles. Mixed-level class, 
open to both beginners and ad- 
vanced students, prior drawing 
experience is helpful. Includes 
fi gure drawing with a live fashion 


21. Cost: 512/participant. 511/ 

Clay Studio. Wheel Room & Craft 


DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING AGE 
1S»: Sep. 10-Dec. 10. 6:30-8:30 
p.m.. Weekly on Mon. Cost: 58/ 
session; 57/session for BCA 
member. Location: BCA Center 
(135 Church Street). Burlington. 

• is drop-in class is open to all 
levels and facilitated by local 
clothing designer and artist Amy 
Wild. Spend time with other local 
artists, drawing one of our ex- 
perienced models. Please bring 

paper. No registration necessary. 
Purchase a drop-in card and get 
the sixth visit free! 

DROP-IN: POLLYWOG 
PRESCHOOL: Sep. 13-Dec. 13, 
9:30-11:30 am.. Weekly on u. 


BCA Center (135 Church Street). 


DROP-IN: PRESCHOOL CLAY: 
Sep. 14-Dec. 14. 9:30-11:30 am. 
Weekly on Fri. Cost: $6/child. 

55 for BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St, 
Burlington. * rough projects de- 
signed for early learners, young 
artists will hand-build with clay 
to create pinch pots, coil cups, 
sculptures and more! Parents 
must accompany their children. 

includes one fired and glazed 
piece per child. Additional Fi red 
and glazed pieces are 55 each. 
No registration necessary. 

DROP-IN: FAMILY CLAY:Sep. 14- 
Dec. 14. 5:30-7:30 p.m.. Weekly 
on Fri. Cost: S6/child. 55 for BCA 

Studio. 250 Main SL. Burlington. 

ILLUSTRATION: Sep. 26-Nov. 14. 
6:30-8:30 p.m.. Weekly on Wed. 
Cost: 5200/person; S180/BCA 
member. Location: BCA Center, 
Burlington. Learn a variety of il- 
lustration techniques! Whatever 
your interest (children's books. 


litical blogs), there's a technique 
for you. Using traditional materi- 
als such as pencil, charcoal, pen 
and ink. and watercolors, stu- 
dents will be encouraged to draw 
the human fi gure, likenesses, 
animals, landscapes, interiors 
and more. 

PRINT: ABSTRACT PRINT: 

Sep. 24-Nov, 12. 6-8:30 p.m.. 
Weekly on Mon. Cost: 5230/ 

Location: BCA Print Studio. 250 

PRINT: INTRO TO SILK SCREEN- 
ING: Weekly on ~ urs. Cost: 
5225/nonmember. S203/BCA 
member. Location: BCA Print 
Studio. 250 Main SL, Burlington. 

and print T-shirts, posters, fi ne 


PAINTING: CONTEMPORARY 
FIGURE: Sep. 26-Nov. 14, 1:30- 
4:30 p.m. Weekly on Wed. 

Cost: 5320/person 5288/ 

painters: Revitalize your painting 
practices with a contemporary 
approach to the fi gure. Work 
from live models each week, ex- 
plore a vanety of contemporary 
techniques with water-soluble 
oils and get supportive feedback 
in a small group environmenL 
Figure-drawing experience is 
very helpful. 

PAINTING: OIL: Sep. 2S-Nov. 

13. 6:30-9 p.m.. Weekly on Tue. 
Cost: 5250/person; 5225/BCA 

Burlington. Ages 16+. Learn how 

PHOTO: ADOBE LIGHTROOM 4: 

Sep. 20-0et. 25. 6-9 p.m.. Weekly 
on ~ u. Cost: 5250/person; 

Burlington City Arts Digital 
digital photographs in this corn- 

will all be covered. 

PHOTO: DIGITAL PHOTO BASICS: 
Sep. 17-Nov. 19. 3:30-5:30 p.m., 
Weekly on Mon. Cost: 5225/ 
person. S202.S0/BCA member. 

Digital Media Lab, Burlington. 

PHOTO: INTRO FILM/DIGITAL 
SLR: Sep. 19-0ct. 24. 6:30-8:30 
p.m.. Weekly on Wed. Cost: 
5160/person: S144/BCA mem- 
ber. Location: Digital Media Lab. 

film or digital SLR camera to 


PRINT: NONTOXIC ETCHING: 

Sep. 25-0ct. 30. 6-8:30 p.m„ 
Weekly on Tue. Cost: 5200/ 
person. 5180/BCA member. 
Location: BCA Print Studio, 

250 Main St., Burlington. Learn 


clay 


FALL POTTERY CLASSES: Sep. 
4-0 ct. 23. Weekly on Wed. 1.5- 

Montpelier Mud, 961 Route 2, 
Mud, Montpelier Mud. 224-7000. 




cooking 


CANNING: HOMEMADE 
PRESERVES: Sep. 8. 9:30-11 am. 
Cost: S10/l.S-hr. class. Location: 

canner and food blogger, will 
teach us how to make no- 
pectin preserves using a truly 
unique recipe: tomato-orange 
marmalade. Everyone will take 
home the recipe along wi th a jar 
of marmalade, Preregistrabon 
required. 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Mon. 
evenings: beginner class 7-8 
p.m„ intermediate 8:15-9:15 p.m. 
Cost: S10/l-hr. class. Location: 
Movement Studio, 180 Flynn 
Ave.. Burlington, Info: Tyler 
Crandall. 598-9204. crandall- 
tyler@hotmail.com. dsantosvt. 
com. Add some spice to your life 
by learning to dance salsa club 
style. We also touch on bachata, 
merengue and cha-cha-cha. 
Experience the excitement of 
Burlington's eclectic dance com- 
munity by learning salsa. Trained 
by world-famous dancer Manuel 
Dos Santos, we teach you how to 
dance and have a great time! 
LEARN TO DANCE W / A 
PARTNER!:Cost: SS0/4-wk. 

Info: First Step Dance. 598-6757. 


empowerment 

PREPARING FORTHE GREAT 
ATTUNEMENT:Nov. 9-11: Fri.. 

5:30-9 p.m; Sat/Sun.. 9 am-9 
p.m. Cost: S295/3-day confer- 
ence. Location: Best Western, 
Waterbury. Info: 244-7909, 
jungiancenter.org/. Learn how 
you can prepare for the great 
shift coming on 12/21/12 in 
this three-day conference that 
includes 16 presenters, a keynote w 
address, a peace concert a bade (J 

show, fi ve meals and multiple g 
practitioners. For more info or to P 

register go to jungiancenter.org. -< 

Regisbation closes on October 5. ^ 


ATS BELLY DANCE LEVEL1: 

Sep. 10-Oct. 15, 6:45-7:45 p.m.. 
Weekly on Mon. Cost: 550/6 
classes or 510/ class drop-in. 
Location: Studio 3 Dance & 

Mairead, 603-860-4865, aeshna. 




DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 
Location: 266 PineSL, 
Burlington. Info: Victoria 598- 


evolution yoga 



Starksboro. Info: 864-9642. 
evolutionvt.com. Evolution Yoga 
presents a weekend nourishing 
your inner self and connect 
ing with nature. Join Martha 
Whitney for a revitalizing nature- 
based retreat Explore yoga 
from the inside out and inhabit 
your body with greater ease 
and pleasure. * is mindful yoga 

EVOLUTION YOGA »P.S6 




classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


EVOLUTION YOGA «P. 55 

and mind, awakens your senses 
and play. 


FELDENKRAIS: Visit website 

House. Charlotte. Into: 735-3770. 

Feldenkrais Method, a form of 
somatic education, will help 
you overcome aches and pains. 


Info: 456-8122. annie@wis- 


healing 


HAPPINESS IS THE BEST 
REVENGE: Sep. 2S-0et. 30. 
6:30-8 p.m. Cost: $270/6 90- 


Michod Watson. 860-6203. 


health 

STUDENT 8. APPRENTICE 
PROGRAM IN ENERGY WORK 
HEALING: Dates & times will 
be arranged to accommodate 

Info: Barbara, 324-9149. ^ 
FeelingMuchBctter.org. Medical 

practitioner Barbara Clearbridge 
is now accepting students and 
apprentices for individualized 
one-to-three-year part-time 
programs. Study what you need 
for home or professional use. 
Love offering {you determine 
what you can pay). Register now. 


Wild Edibles Intensive: August 
19. September 16 and October 
14, 2012. VSAC nondegree grants 
available. Earth skills for chang- 
ing times. Experiential programs 
embracing local wild edible and 
medicinal plants, food as fi rst 
medicine, sustainable living 
skills, and the inner journey. 
Annie McCleary, director, and 
George Lisi. naturalist. 

knitting 

KNITTING CLASSES: Classes 

Knitting Circle, 23 Orchard 
Terr.. Essex Jet. Info: 238-0106. 
thetravelingknitter@gmail.com. 


language 


herbs 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Location: Wisdom of 


ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES:Cost: $175/10 1-hr. 

17-20. Our fi fth year. Learn 

FRENCH CLASSES THIS FALL!: 

all classes held 6:30-8:00 
p.m. Cost: $245/ll-wk. class. 

302-304 Dupont Bldg. (Fort 
Ethan Allen), 123 Ethan Allen 

497-0420. michelineotrembloy@ 
shtml. French at the Alliance 

for adults, beginning the week of 
September 24 for 11 weeks. Full 


AIKIDO: Location: Aikido of 
Champlain Valley. 257 Pine St. 

Light), Burlington. Info: 951- 

adults and children ages 5-12. 

AIKIDO CLASSES:Cost: $65/4 

N. Winooski Ave. {2nd fl oor). 

Aikido. 862-9785, vermontai- 
kido.org. Aikido trains body 
and spirit together, promoting 
physical 9 exibility and strong 
center within fl owing movement 
martial sensibility with compas- 

AIKIDO IN BALANCE: 6-8 p.m.. 
$6S/mo. or $10/single class. 

598-9204. tyler@aikidoinbal- 

MARTIAL WAY SELF-DEFENSE 
CENTER: Please visit website for 
schedule. Location: Martial Way 
Self Defense Center, 3 locations, 
Colchester, Milton, St, Albans. 
Info: 893-8893. martialwayvt 
com. Beginners will fi nd a com- 
fortable and welcoming environ- 
ment a courteous staff, and a 
nontraditional approach that 
values the beginning student as 

the school. Experienced martial 
arbsts will be impressed by 
our instructors' knowledge and 
humility, our realistic approach, 
and our straightforward and 

We are dedicated to helping 

arts. Kempo, Jiu-Jitsu. MMA, 
Wing Chun, Arnis, ~ inksafe 
Self-Defense. 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 

Jiu-Jitsu, 55 Leroy Rd,, Williston. 
Info: 660-4072. Julio@bjjusa. 

strength, fl exibility, balance. 


CB J J and IBJJF certi Fi ed 6th 
Degree Black Belt Brazilian Jiu- 

Brazil! A 5-time Brazilian Jiu- 


CRANIAL WORKSHOP 16 

Cost $275/16 CEUs ($250 

Location: Touchstone Healing 
Arts. Burlington. Info: Dianne 
Swafford. 734-1121, swaffordper- 
son@hotmail.com, ortho-bion- 
omy.org/SOBI/DianneSwafford. 

" is course focuses on the 
observation and exploration of 

movement within the cranial 

bones. * e participant will learn 
how to work with the facial 
muscles and bones in addition 
to the bones and muscles of 
the cranium. Great for neck, 
headache and migraine work. No 

ETHICS & EMOTIONAL ISSUES: 
Oct. 5, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Cost: $130/ 
course. 8 CEUs. Location: TBA. 
Burlington or Essex area. Info: 
Dianne Swafford. 734-1121. 

for NCBTMB recertifi cation. 

MANA LOMI HAWAIIAN 

MASSAGE: Sep. 7-9, 8:30 a.m.- 
6:30 p.m. Cost: $545/ course. 

Arts, 187 St. Paul St., Burlington. 

658-7715. touchvt@gmail.com. 
touchstonehealingarts.com. 
Learn full-body lomilomi! Explore 
ways to use breath, posture and 
body weight to deliver effective 
work that is deep and gentle, and 
easy on the therapist's body: the 
history of lomilomi, Hawaiian 
healing chants; and the concept 
of ho'oponopono, living in right 
relationship with all natural 
things. Optional shoulder-treat- 
ment class offered. 


INTRODUCTION TO ZEN: Sat.. 
Sep. 22. 9:30 am.-12:30 p.m. 
Cost: $30/half-day workshop. 

Vermont Zen Center. 480 
Vermont Zen Center, 985-9746, 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: 

lactr.org. * rough the practice 
of sitting still and following 
your breath as it goes out and 
dissolves, you are connect- 
ing with your heart By simply 
letting yourself be. as you are. 
you develop genuine sympathy 
toward yourself. ' e Burlington 
Shambhala Center offers medi- 
tation as a path to discovering 
gentleness and wisdom. 
LOVINGKINDNESS MEDITATION: 

5, 12, 19, 26: Oct. 3. 7-8 p.m. 1st 
class will go until 8:30 p.m. 

Cost: $100/6 1-hr. classes. 

Info: Vermont Zen Center. 985- 




nature 

R.O.O.T.S. RENDEZVOUS: Sep. 
14-16. 4:15 p.m. Cost: $40/ 

single day: $110/all three 

20Blachly Rd.. E. Calais. Info:' 
ROOTS School. Sarah Corrigan, 
456-1253. lnfo@RootsVt.com, 
RootsVT.com. ‘ ree-day gather- 
ing of learning and in celebration 
of the natural world. Workshops 
all three days and night ac- 
tivities. Wilderness living skills, 
primitive technologies, weaving, 
tracking, bows and arrows, natu- 
ralist studies, ninjutsu, herbal 
medicine, hide tanning, strength 
training, fermentation, and so 
much more. All skill levels, ages 

parenting 

IT'S DUE TOMORROW?!: Oct. 

11. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $45/ 


T alcott Rd.. suite 101, Williston. 

878-2332. jproulx@stemcenter. 


performing arts 

MOUNTAIN THEATRE RETREAT: 

a.m.-9:30 p.m. Sep. 9, 11 

retreat. $195/registration 
before Aug. 31. Lc 


events/400951033296905/. 
ACCELERATING THE CREATIVE 
PULSE An Innovative 

Practice: * is unique MOVEMENT 
THEATRE Workshop includes 
Interdisciplinary THEATRE. 
DANSE. VOICE Performance 
Practice Sessions. We co-create 
a cutting-edge theatre collective 
that gently broadcasts a new 
consciousness for humankind as 
a vital part of the global 'PEACE 
in PROGRESS' Project. An evoca- 
tive evolutionary vision and 
passion. 

photography 

AUTUMN IN VERMONT PHOTO 
TOUR: Sep. 30. 1:30 p.m.. 
through Oct. 4, 11:30 a. m. 

Photographic Workshops . 

Kurt Budliger, 223-4022. info® 

YOUR VISION. YOUR VOICE: 

Sep. 8. 9:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 

Cost: $70/workshop. Location: 

Ken Signorello, 777-3686, 

events/71231712/. Your photo- 
graphic voice, or style, is based 
on recognizable commonalities. 
' esc commonalities are more 
than just your preferred subject 
matter. Subject matter may not 
be the commonality at all. Let's 
explore how to perceive and 
strengthen (or create) those 
commonalities in your work, and 
set your work apart. 


pilates 


PILATES MAT 8. REFORMER 

CLASSES: 6 days/wk. Location: 
Natural Bodies Pilates. 1 Mill 
St., suite 372, Burlington. 

Info: 863-3369. lucille® 




Fact: Every 2 minutes someone 
is sexually assaulted. 

Question: What are you going 
to do about itP 

March and raise your voice. 

Help end sexual violence. 


A 5k Walk/Run to End 
Violence Against Women 




WHEN/WHERE: Saturday. September 15 

9 am: Registration; 10 am: Walk/Run • Rike Path at Oakledge Park. Burlington. UT 

GET INVOLVED: Register and raise funds at www.firstgiving.com/lkwfund 
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ning; and Sharp began playing at Gonyea’s 
now-defunct studio/venue in Colchester, 
Wasted City. After two Romans members 
absconded to the hipster heights of Brook- 
lyn following a national tour, Gonyea ap- 
proached Sharp with a proposition. “Justin 
was like, ’Do you want to play some desert 
rock or Isis-y metal or whatever?”’ Sharp 
recalls. He did. 

Romans played mostly loud, fast, hard 
rock. WithVOC’s Cold Hum, Gonyea 
changed directions abruptly, cuttingback 
on distorted guitars and minimizing the 
screaming. The new band also spent part 
of the three years it took to write and re- 
cord that debut crafting a Dust Bowl-era 
narrative, turning Cold Hum into a concept 
album. 

“It’s this weird story about this Dust 
Bowl, Depression-era guy that sells his 
soul to the devil to help his family get 
ahead,” Gonyea says. “And then it’s all the 
retribution of that and tryingto win back 
his integrity and be a better man ... but then 
he dies." 

Both Gonyea and Sharp drew inspira- 
tion for the album from Cormac McCarthy 
novels -.All the Pretty Horses and The Road 
for Gonyea; Blood Meridian for Sharp. 

VOC recorded Cold Hum at another 
now-defunct Gonyea studio, uno, dally 
known as the Long Mustache. When asked 
about the fate of that massive Flynn Av- 
enue studio, Gonyea and Sharp sigh in uni- 
son, though Sharp punctuates his sigh with 
“bullshit." Long story short: The space. 


~ e many moods of Vultures of Cult 

BY JOHN FLANAGAN 


collectively known as Burlington Factory 
Studios, closed suddenly under mysterious 
circumstances. 

“There was a sign on the door one day 
that said, ’Be out by the end of the week- 
end,”’ Gonyea recalls. 

The band dispersed to bedrooms and 
basements around Burlington to fi nish the 
album. And then the ADAT machine they’d 
been using to record destroyed their vocal 
and guitar tracks. Instead of rerecording 
Gonyea mastered the fi nal cut o’ of a cas- 
sette tape onto which they’d bounced the 
mix. Gonyea says he loves and still listens 
to Cold Hum. Sharp was sick of the songs 
by the end of recording and says he prefers 
Fathoms — which only took fi ve months to 


With moments of vertigo and pits of 
sludge. Fathoms evolves Cold 
ert rock into a unique metal/post-rock 
hybrid. “On the other record we were jusl 
in the mood to write that kind of music, sc 
it was pretty laid-back," explains Gonyea. 
•Whereas this one’s pretty dark, angry, in 


There is no middle ground on Fathoms, 
which opens with a soft, acoustic intro 
and doesn’t stop between any of the nine 
tracks. Militant chugs, astronomical ri" s 


mellower vocals. Gonyea doesn’t mind be- 
ing compared to Alice in Chains. 

“I’m always listening to a lot of Alice 
in Chains,” Sharp says. “ Dirt. Jar of Flies. 
Fuckin' self-titled. Theirs is my personal 
favorite ’Unplugged’ performance,” he 
continues. “The fi rst is Eric Clapton ... fuck 
you. Nirvana.” 

Roughly half of Fathoms is instru- 
mental, but Gonyea says he and Sharp 
were meticulous with their lyric writing 
“Eighty to 90 percent of this record is the- 
matically introspective of specifi c things 

personal, [it's about] contemporary society 
and whatnot ... not to get too uppity." 

Gonyea adds that while many of his 
lyrics deal with personal family issues, 
“There are a few songs that are just fl at-out 
infl uenced by metal, just stu" about mon- 

VOC recorded Fathoms one song at a 
time at KTR Recording on Howard Street 
where Gonyea is a recording engineer. 
Their unlimited — and free — studio access 
allowed the band to track thoughts as they 
occurred, an approach that encouraged va- 
riety in instrumentation and amplifi cation 
while nurturing each song to fl ow natural- 

During the writing process, Gonyea 
created a password-protected Tumblr ac- 


count through which each member could 
share audio fi les of ideas — many of which 
were discarded. ’They can’t all be win- 

Instead of cramming into a van to tour 
Fathoms nationally, Gonyea and Sharp pre- 
fer to stick close to home. “I love Burling- 
ton,” Gonyea says. “That’s why we’ve been 
making music for six years, and we will 
carry on. We are just content with creat- 
ing. We lack the ulterior motive of trying 
to tour, trying to get signed or whatever. I 
feel like that’s a big help to our cause of just 
tryingto make music.” 

Ever the artistic schizo, Gonyea’s recent 
projects with VOC include the upcom- 
ing release of Painted Manes, recorded by 
original Signal Kitchen mix master Mike 
Labita. “It’s heavy, caustic, but defi nitively 
booty shaking at all times,” Gonyea says. 

VOC is also considering plunging into 
surf, as well as revisiting the Cold Hum 
vibe for a potential grindhouse fi lm score. 
“I guess we’re not really concerned with 
what the next direction’s gonna be,” Go- 
nyea says. “There just is gonna be a next 
direction.”® 


I Justin Gonyea in the Burling- 
I ton music scene. Within one of 
I them, the singer/guitarist for 
Vultures of Cult (the other plays in the lo- 
cal hardcore band Hunger), there are even 
more Justin Gonyeas. “I have this thing 
where every six months I completely fl ip 
what kind of music I write,” he says. “I’m 
just completely schizophrenic.” 

Gonyea,29, and Vultures of Cult — Steve 
Sharp (guitar), Keenan Bouchard (drums) 
and Logan Bouchard (bass) — have shape- 
shifted signifi cantly during their six years 
together. Their first release. Cold 
(2010), introduced the band as the Qi 
City’s desert rock enfants terribles. Their 
latest. Fathoms, reintroduces VOC as a 
band with tighter-than-the-walls-of-Ma- 
chu-Picchu writing and execution. 

Gonyea and Sharp formed VOC during 
the degeneration period of Gonyea’s previ- 
ous band, Romans. At the Romans show 
where the pair fi rst met. Sharp remembers 
thinking, Holy shit, they’re not just, like, 
good for a local band. They're just a good 
band. “I didn’t know that was a possibility," 
he says. 


The Birds’ Nest 
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The Voice 

People enjoy karaoke for a variety of 
reasons. Incidentally, many of them 
are the same reasons other people hate 
karaoke, but I digress. Some folks get 
a kick out of catching the one or two 
ringers per night who offer impressive 
takes on bonnie raitt, michael jackson or 
queen. Others — and I include myself 
here — have a morbid fascination 
with watching wannabe American 
Idols crash and burn, spectacularly 
butchering the latest beyonce single. But 
the vast majority of people who flock 

— or get dragged by boozed-up buddies 

— to karaoke bars do so for a far simpler, 
more innocent reason: It’s good, campy 
fun. 

For more than a decade, the crown 
cubic zirconia of karaoke bars in the 
Greater Burlington area has been JP's 
Pub. And the man holding court there 
has been dave Harrison, who has hosted 
karaoke nights at the Main Street dive 
bar for the past 13 years. But this Friday, 
August 31, Harrison will hang up his 
mic and retire, ending an era in which 
the man became nearly synonymous 
with karaoke in Burlington. 

On the surface, that may seem a 
dubious distinction. But in talking 
with Harrison, it’s clear he sees it 
differently. The man genuinely loves 
what he does and values it for what it 
is: entertainment. And judging by the 
throngs of revelers who pack JP’s on the 
weekends to sing along with him, plenty 
of them agree with him. 

Harrison, 49, was born in New 
Orleans and grew up in a musical 
family, singing in church and school. 
Later, he regularly performed as the 
opening act for New Orleans variety- 
show star chris owens, whom he cites as 
a mentor. Owens, known as the “Queen 
of New Orleans Nightlife," soon helped 
Harrison land some choice opening 

gigs- 

“lou rawls saw a show ... and said 
he’d never seen a white boy sing 
the blues so close to its roots,” says 
Harrison. He also claims to have drawn 
raves from the likes of merv griffin and 

Anyone who has seen Harrison at 
JP's knows the man can sing. He’s rarely 
shy about taking a turn or three for 
himself on any given night. He’s got a 
great voice and a knack for performing. 
All of which begs the question: Why 
karaoke? 

Harrison started singing 


karaoke while in the military when 
he was 18. He was a regular at a 
noncommissioned-officer club that had 
a weekly karaoke night One night, the 
evening's host stormed off the stage and 
quit. Harrison stepped up to finish the 
night and was soon hired as the regular 
host. He was hooked, and hasn’t looked 

“I’ve met so many wonderful people 
over the years, and we all shared a 
common bond. I think it’s the reason I’d 
rather sing duets than solo,” Harrison 
says. “I’ve had the opportunity to sing 
with lots of people. It didn’t matter if 
they were good or bad, what mattered 
was enjoying a moment with another 
person who enjoyed something I found 
rewarding.” 

A lifetime of singing has taken a toll 
on Harrison’s booming pipes. He says 
it's becoming increasingly difficult, if 
not impossible, for him to hit certain 
notes. So he’s walking away from a 
job he’s loved for more than 30 years. 
But that doesn’t mean he’s giving up 
performing entirely. 

“I’m thinking hard about standup 
comedy," Harrison says. Hope he knows 
there's no teleprompter in comedy 

In the meantime, Harrison will host 
one last karaoke night at JP's. While 


he seems excited for his next chapter, 
he says he’ll have mixed feelings when 
he sings his final note from the bar’s 
cramped corner stage. 

“I’m going to miss seeing people 
have fun at the shows I’ve hosted,” 
he says. “I’ll miss talking to them and 
enjoying the evening with them. I'm 
not sure how I'm going to feel after it’s 
done. Hosting has been a big part of my 
life for many years.” 

They’re Baaaack! 

So remember a couple of months ago 
when the Tupelo Music Hall in White 
River Junction was going to close? 

Then remember the month after that, 
when it wasn't going to close? And then 
remember the month after that when it 
closed? Well, guess what? 

In a press release sent out late last 
week, TMH announced it would be 
— drumroll, please! — reopening in 
September. (By the way, that sound 
you're hearing is me repeatedly 
slamming my head against my desk.) 

soundbites » P.61 


Follow UPDanBolles on Twitter 
for more music news. 











AND Have never had a child before 

OR,...,........Have had preeclampsia in the past 

OR Have Type 1 diabetes 

OR Have a persona] or family history 


THEN 


ak with yon. This. 


VACCINE 

STUDY 

OUR COMMUNITY 
IS PART OF THE 
WORLD COMMUNITY. 


Outpatient 

Clinical 

Research Study 



A 1 Year Study with Two 
Doses of Vaccine or Placebo 
Healthy Adults Ages 18-50 
Screening visit, Dosing Visits 
and Follow-up Visits 
Up to $2,1 20 Compensation 


For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 
name, phone number, and 
a good time to call back. 


I UNIVERSITY 

VERMONT 


Call 656-0013 or 
fax 656-0881 or email 

VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 



.23 // GUTTERMOUTH [PUNK] 


WED. 29 


burlington area 
l/z LOUNGE: Scott Mangan (singer- 



BREAKWATER CAFE: House on Fire 
CLUB METRONOME: lendway. Vetica, 



FRANNY 0’S: Karaoke, 9:30 p.m.. Free. 
HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Northern Exposure: To Eat 
the Monarchy. Bible Camp Sleepovers 
(rock). 8:30 p.m..S6,AA. 



central 

BAGIT0S: Acoustic Blues Jam with 
the Usual Suspects. 6 p.m.. Free. 

PURPLE MOON PUB: Last October 
(folk), 7 p.m,. Free. 


champlain valley 

BAR ANTIDOTE: John Creech/Cobey 



ROOTS THE RESTAURANT: Good 


Suck It, Hot Topic You know you’re a 

capital-P Punk band when you've been banned from Canada 
and booted from a major touring punk festival — in this case, die 
Vans Warped Tour — for being too, well, punk rock. But Southern 
California’s guttermouth have been pushing buttons and fraying 
nerves for nearly a quarter century. Loud, snarling and unapologetic, 
they are welcome throwbacks to an age when being punk was 
about more than where you got your Ramones T-shirt. Wednesday, 
September 5, Guttermouth play — and then will probably be asked to 
leave — the Monkey House in Winooski. The scandals and locals the 

RIVER CITY REBELS. HUNGER and 10K VOLT GHOST Open. 
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According to the press release, 
Tupelo owner scott hayward has 
partnered with mike oavidson, who 
owns the Freight House, the building 
in which TMH is housed. The dynamic 
duo are said to be adjusting the original 
TMH model of banking mostly on 
nationally touring acts, and switching 
the focus, at least to a degree, on more 
locally oriented fare. That’s not to say 
TMH will abandon national bands. 
Rather, the plan seems to be to use 
those bigger acts to augment a steadier 
calendar of events, which will feature 
more local and regional music, as well 
as regular' DJ nights. A small food and 
beverage menu is also reported to be in 
the blueprint. 

So will it work? Certainly, a new' 
approach is worth trying if it means 
TMH can be viable moving forward. 
And opening the door for more local 
acts to grace the club’s stage certainly 
seems to make sense from an economic 
standpoint. They’re generally less 
expensive to book, which should equate 
to lower ticket prices and, perhaps, 
more walk-up traffic. It’s also cool to 
have another legitimately nice outlet 
in which locals can be heard. But given 
the club's recent strange chapter ... we’ll 


BiteTorrent 

Did you know that this Friday, August 
31, there will be a "blue moon"? In fact, 
there won't be another such event — 



when two full moons occur in the same 
month — until 2015. That means the 
next installation of mildred moody’s Full 
Moon Masquerade slated for Nectar’s 
the very same night stands to be among 
the rowdiest and most hedonistic 
as any in the series' nearly two-year 
history. Given the evening’s generally 
raucous scene — rock bands and body 
paint and masks, oh my! — that’s saying 
something. Adding to the salacious 
mix, the party will feature the final 
performance of local R&B crew craig 

MITCHELLS. MOTOR CITY. 

In more wholesome news, the fourth 
annual Hick Jam is also this Friday, 
August 31, at the Common Acres 
Campground in Hyde Park. The three- 
day fest features a wealth of local roots, 
reggae and Americana acts, including 

CONSCIOUS ROOTS, the AEROLITES, GORDON 

stone and the eames brothers band, 

among many others. Also — and this is 


my favorite part — proceeds from the 
event are donated to local school-band 
programs. For more info, look to the 
Hick Jam Facebook page. 

Burlington’s trapper keeper have a new 
EP out, titled Names, which is a follow- 
up to last year’s thoroughly ripping 
debut, Deadass. The new three-song 
quickie is noticeably tighter than its 
predecessor but doesn't sacrifice any of 
that record's ragged pop-punk ferocity. 
I dig it. Catch TK with ska legends 
the toasters at Club Metronome this 
Sunday, September 2. 

Last but not least, congrats to the 
weekly Honky Tonk Tuesdays at Radio 
Bean, which celebrates its seventh 
anniversary this Tuesday, September 4. 
Yee-haw! (Note to my editor: I might be 
a little late on Wednesday, September 
5.) © 



o 


Listening In 

Once again, this week's totally 
self-indulgent column segment, in 
which I share a random sampling 
of what was on my iPod, turntable. 
CD player, eight-track player, etc., 
this week. 

Bill Fay. 

Life is People 
Redd Kross. 

Researching the Blues 



BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out. shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAN/STALK IIS 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 
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Blowing your mind since 1998. 


I50A Church Street • 863-TANK 
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Unnatural Disaster Fusing elements of swing, surf and honky- 

tonk with a distinctly American swagger, izzy and the catastrophics hark back to 
the early days of rock and roll, when gals were gals and men wore grease-sculpted 
pompadours. Touring behind a devilish new EP, Lucky Dragon Swing Buffet: Lunch 
Price — a follow-up to the full-length Lucky Dragon Swing Buffet: Dinner Price — the 
band plays a pair of Montpelier dates: Saturday, September 1, at the Black Door and 
Sunday, September 2, at the Skinny Pancake. 
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Braden Lalancette, 
Let’s Have an 
Adventure 


attempts to coax the tune toward a 
brighter horizon. It’s a nice idea. But 
Lalancette's execution is off. The same 
thin delivery that strengthened the 
opening movement has the opposite 
effect here and feels meek. Grating 
lapses in pitch further sour the finish. 

While the flaws on “Red Moon” are 
symptomatic of the EP’s larger issues, 
other tracks fare better. “Bones" is 
similarly schizophrenic, vacillating 
between guitar-driven post-rock and 
acoustic reggae. But the consistent 


The debut solo release from Braden 
Lalancette, Let’s Have an Adventure, 
lives up to its name. But some of the 
adventures are a bit perilous. While 
Lalancette’s jam-informed, reggae- 
flecked EP is admirably ambitious, it 
sometimes suffers from the weight of its 

Lalancette is the guitarist for local 
reggae-psych act Truman Coyote and 
was a member of the local high school 
jam band the Haps. Much like those 
heady ensembles, the young songwriter 
favors an unpredictable approach. 

EP opener “Red Moon" begins with 
shadowy guitar work that masks the 
tune’s otherwise bouncy acoustic jam. 
Lalancette’s watery vocals trickle into 
the foreground, and the song takes on 
a brooding atmospheric tone. That is, 
until the reggae breakdown, which 


shimmer of reverb-y guitar and ghostly 
harmonica promide a link between the 
song’s Jekyll-and-Hyde personality. 
Here there is, at least, a suggestion 
of some method to Lalancette's 
meandering madness. 

His folly may simply be a product of 
youth. Lalancette is clearly influenced 
by a variety of sounds and styles. 

Far more experienced songwriters 
struggle to focus unwieldy ambition 
and inspiration. When you’re in love 
with everything, it can be hard to truly 
love one thing. But certain moments, 
such as on EP closer “Fields," suggest 
that Lalancette may be close to finding 
his voice. More mountain ramble than 
island breeze, the song synthesizes his 
proclivity for haunting psychedelic 
sounds and is an imaginative, cohesive 
whole. If that tune is a sign of things to 
come, Braden Lalancette will indeed 
have worthy adventures in his future. 

Let’s Have an Adventure by 
Braden Lalancette is available at 
bradenlalancette.bandcamp.com. 

DAN BOLLES 


Kinky Creature, 
Tiny Rooms 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, 0I6ITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In 2009 — which seems like forever 
ago in local music time — Burlington- 
based indie rockers the Fifth Business 
released their debut album. Fiction 
Pilot. While not a groundbreaking 
effort, it was a solid first attempt. The 
band followed that up in 2011 with a 
superior sophomore record. Time of 
Year. On it, the band began to shed 
its formative influences and craft an 
identifiable personality and sound, 
which suggested these players would 
soon be an intriguing addition to a 
flourishing local scene. Aaaand ... then 
they broke up. 

Following a short hiatus, three 
of the band’s members, vocalist and 
guitarist Deane Calcagni, bassist Ted 
Calcagni, and drummer Mike Healy, 
reconvened and began working on what 
they presumed would be a side project, 
Kinky Creature. Fortunately for the 
indie-loving masses in Burlington, they 
were wrong. So taken with their lean 
new sound were these Creatures that 
they decided to give it a go as a real. 


honest-to-goodness group. They even 
enlisted a real, honest-to-goodness 
producer, Kyle “Slick” Johnson, to 
captain their freshman EP, Tiny Rooms. 

Where the Fifth Business favored 
comparatively straightforward indie 
jangle, Kinky Creature tread in a 
more danceable direction. Some 
credit for that may belong to Johnson, 
who produced Cymbals Eat Guitars’ 1 
critically lauded 2009 record. Why 
There Are Mountains. Production 
throughout Tiny Rooms is muscular and 
focused. But nifty knob tweaks aside, 
the real story is the evolution of Deane 
Calcagni and mates as a collective 
songwriting force. 

At times, he resembles the Strokes' 
Julian Casablancas at his most rakishly 
disaffected; in others, perhaps a less- 
silly version of the Japandroids’ Brian 
King. The band follows suit with 
razor-sharp pop hooks shot through a 
dirt-encrusted prism. Free of precious 
phrase turns that marked Fifth Business 
material, Calcagni plays the part of 
rock-club rogue to near perfection. He’s 
always been clever, but now he's loose. 
The combination can be devastating, 
as on woozy opener “Ennui,” grimy 



centerpiece “Mr. Michael the Sun 
Rises!” and crafty EP closer “Alchemy.” 

Losing the Fifth Business at 
precisely the moment they seemed 
to find themselves was a drag. But 
Kinky Creature are more than just a 
consolation prize. With Tiny Booms, the 
band delivers on the late promise of its 
previous incarnation, and stakes a new 
claim as one of the area’s most exciting 

Kinky Creature release Tiny Rooms 
at the Monkey House in Winooski this 
Saturday, September 1. The album is 
available at kinkycreature.com. 

DAN BOLLES 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


IF YOU'RE AN INDEPENDENT ARTIST OR BAND MAKING MUSIC IN VT. SEND YOUR CD TO US! 
DAN BOLLES C/0 SEVEN DAYS. 255 SO. CHAMPLAIN ST. STE 5, BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
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Plan your visual art 
adventures with our 
Friday email bulletin 
filled with: 

• art news, profiles 
and reviews 

• weekly picks for 
exhibits 

• receptions 
and events 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 
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cool cat fun 
In the alley 
at Red Square 
Fridays at 5:01. 
All summer long. 


SEASON FINALE 
THIS FRIDAY: 

KELLY RAVIN 

SEE YOU NEXT SUMMER! 


t a woman making the 
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Having a strong, good woman : 
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Rolling With It 

"BigBike Show," BigTown Gallery 


T he “BigBike Show” at BigTown 
Gallery lives up to its name, 
with 21 artists exhibitingbike- 
related works, bike-themed 
events fi llingthe calendar, an impressive 
collection of bicycles by a dozen mak- 
ers on view and four bike-related fi 1ms 
screening in the 
gallery. In its scope 
and organization, 
the exhibition aims 
to present artwork 
featuring the two- wheeled machines, to 
highlight the artistry in bicycles them- 
selves and to honor the cycling culture 
that has played a formative role in Roch- 
ester’s development 

Before you enter BigTown Gallery, 
a hint of the artsy, bike-related works 
within greets you by the door. A bright- 
red sculptural bike rack designed by 
Studio Tractor Architecture for Con- 
necticut’s Aldrich Contemporary Art 
Museum is both a place to park one’s 
bike and a rhythmic progression of 
clean lines and smooth welds — a design 
piece that echoes the functional econo- 
my of the bikes it hosts. 

Inside the gallery, a diverse mix of 
custom and vintage bikes, posters, paint- 
ings, prints, glasswork, and sculptures 
makes for a festive, lighthearted atmo- 
sphere. Gallery owner Ann! Mackay is 
married to Doon Hinderyckx, longtime 
proprietor of Green Mountain Bikes. In 
the shop right next door, Hinderyckx 
has a 25-year reputation as a bicycle 
guru. Hence, “BigBike Show” is both a 
family a° air and a public celebration. 

The family includes Zak Hinderyckx, 
whose lithe, custom-built white road 
bike — called WegEekhorn, Dutch for 
"road squirrel” — hovers on a bike stand 
near the gallery door. The younger 
Hinderyckx grew up working in his 
father’s bike shop and now lives in Se- 
attle, but he spends several months of 
the year in Rochester building custom 
bikes. He says the custom white bike is 
a hybrid of sorts, since it is welded with 
tungsten inert gas like new bikes but 
has the clean lines and lighter frame of 
older road models. 

Zak Hinderyckx, now 32, has built 
more than 25 custom bikes, an achieve- 
ment in a fi eld where many give up after 
just a few. Trained to weld by a sculptor. 





THE EXHIBITION HIGHLIGHTS 
THE PARTICULAR INTIMACY 
OF OWNING A BIKE. 


Hinderyckx puts his emphasis on creat- 
ing bikes that fi t their intended riders 
physiologically, practically and visu- 
ally — a delicate and creative process 
of matching each cyclist to the perfect 
machine. 

A selection of other bicycles popu- 
lates the BigTown Gallery, amid a vi- 
brant display of works that include lith- 
ographs of cartoonist Ed Koren’s hairy 
creatures on two wheels, an intriguing 
wood assemblage by Varujan Boghosian 
and April Surgent’s elegant relief-en- 
graved, wall-mounted glass pieces. 

In front of the gallery’s entry wall, 
“Bike Tree,”by Daniel Ladd, is ba, ing 
at fi rst. An apple tree trunk grows in a 
fi gure eight around two bike wheels ar- 
ranged vertically. Ladd created this work 
over 12 years by grafting apple trees onto 
the then-suspended bike wheels. Over 
time, the trunk grew around the wheels, 
and the piece was eventually “harvested” 
for exhibition. The relationship of the 


natural growth and texture of the trees 
to the steel spokes and rims of the bike 
wheels aligns with an underlying theme 
of this show: the relation of bikes, as ma- 
chines, to the organic bodies of those 
who ride them. 

Taliah Lemperfs oeuvre centers on 
bikes and the diverse riders they suggest. 
Her painting “Mike’s Bike 12” is a head- 
on view of a bicycle, its tire turned coyly 
at an angle. The bike’s creamy mustard- 
yellow and dark-green body and brown- 
walled tires suggest an earlier era, while 
its narrow tubing and cleanly rendered 
machinery call attention to its elegant 
functionality. Lempert’s composition 
frames the bike’s form as a shape. It’s 
compelling whether seen as an abstrac- 
tion or as a bike. 

Nearby, a milk crate packed full of 
colorful plastic fragments of other milk 
crates perches on a low shelf, cleverly 
appearing to be held aloft by a kick- 
stand. The work, titled "Peepers,” by 
Charles Spurrier, continues the artist’s 
use of recycled plastic. In this case he 
creates a sculptural work that recalls 
the motley milk crates strapped to the 
back racks of bike messengers as they 
deftly pedal through cities. 

In the back room of the gallery, two 
vintage Peugeot bicycles loaned for the 
exhibition by Burlington's Old Spokes 
Home hang on the wall as artworks. 
One, from 1936, has elegant wooden 
rims. An observer can’t help but wonder 
who steered this bike along the road, 
and where the rider was headed. 

The exhibition highlights the partic- 
ular intimacy of owning a bike. No mat- 
ter where yours came from, who made it 
or where it takes you, there’s a thrilling 
immediacy to possessing it. "BigBike 
Show” is a tribute to bike art, bike cul- 
ture and bikes themselves — as well as 
a subtle statement on sustainable trans- 
portation and fi t lifestyles. But, most of 
all, it’s a tribute to the fondness we have 
for these deceptively simple machines 
and the memories they carry along with 
their riders. 

AMY RAHN 
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CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


Fletcher Free Library is 
looking for local, talented 
painters, photographers and 
sculptors for an October/ 
November exhibition. Info, 

CHANDLER HOLIDAY 
BAZAAR: Chandler Arts seeks 

crafts, food products and 
more to be juried on October 
8 for the holiday bazaar. Info, 
chandler-arts.org. 

PUBLIC ART PROJECT: 

re accepting proposals 


id Maureen People’s-choicevo' 


and craft fair, on November 
17. is seeking crafters and 
demonstrators. Registration 


Burlington location for 
one- to three-month 
beginning in September. 


subject First Friday of every 
month, 6-10 p,m. Vote for 
your favorite piece until 



Deadline: October 19. 5 
Info, burllngtoncityarts. 
org/uploadedFiles/ 
BurlingtonCityArts-org/ 
Community /Art_in_Public_ 
Places/StPaulSculptureRFP 
Reissue.pdf. 

STH ANNUAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST: 

The theme of this year's con- 
test is "Portraits...' Deadline: 
September 19. Entry forms 


all from October 8 

nVMpm.CD 

aon packet must be^ 


: Bryan 
Memorial Gallery requests 

artists for exhibition and 
Info. infoOibryangallery.org or 


Restaurant and Twiggs ® 




28 North Main Street in St. 
Albans. If interested, email 
Wendi Murphy, wcmur- 
phy06®hotmail.com, with 
at least two images of your 


submit: bitly/MJtnlK. 


call for LGBT and ally artists 
to submit pieces that will 
help to further showcase the 
diversity of our community. 
Info. Matt Hall. 518-563-0494 
or rotagallery®gmall.com. 

STREET ARTISTS NEEDED: 

paint duringa live concert by 
a local band. Info, pj®artsriot. 
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Lake Champlain Through the Lens 

Juried Photo Show 




[Channel 3 NEWS] 

THE WE AT HER Team 

' S \ Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 


,/wcaxWeatherTeam 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY ART SHOWS 





Famous Label. 

OFF PRICE. 

Clolbing lor 
Men. Women and i 
Teens 


THIS Jim.. 


Blurt, the 
Seven Days 
staff blog, 
will not 
be seeking 
reelection 
in 2012 :( 



Find the latest Vermont politics 
and news on our new blog at 
sevendaysvt.com: 



message 


VERMONT POLITICS & NEWS 



Sienna Fontaine “Thoughts of ripe, buttery avocados and the aroma 
of a local, fresh steak grilling outside make me excited," writes artist Sienna Fontaine on 
her blog. "Likewise, the dry base coat on a canvas makes me so antsy that I cannot sit still” 
The 25-year-old brings her two loves together in her butchery series, “And I Eat Meat,” 
at Red Square in Burlington during the month of September. Carnivores can be forgiven 
for drooling at the sight of Fontaine’s paintings of juicy, raw steaks alongside enticing, 
chalkboard-inspired diagrams of cuts of meat. “The blackboard surface of the canvases 
produces a surface so smooth, I feel as if I am painting on butter,” she writes. “Or sliding a 
searing, grass-fed steak on the bottom of a hot, hot pan.” Pictured: “Lil Pig.” 
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Fitzgerald, painter/photographer Natalie LaRocque 






ERtc TOBIN: Landscape paintings in oil. Through 
September 3 at Fisk Farm Art center in Isle La 



grounds, along the bike path and throughout town. 
Through October 13 at Helen Day Art Center in 


INCREDIBLE STORY OF THE SAFETY PIN': A visual 

history o f the safety pin. including a miniature 
menagerie made from safety pins, a collection of 
ancient Roman fibula, the precursor to the safety 
pin. and other oddities. Through August 31 at The 
Museum of Everyday Life in Glover. Info, 626-4409. 
HENRY KIELY: Large paintings of utilitarian objects 
on white, gessoed backgrounds. Through October 
14 at River Arts Center in Morrisville. Info. 888-1261. 
JOHN LAZENBY: The Portrait Project - 


facilitates affordable shared-housing situation 
Through September 7 at River Arts Center in 


LARRY GOLDEN: Plein-air paintings by the 



; ART SHOWS : 


MATHEW PARDUE: P; 


•NEWPORT: AN IMAGED PERSPECTIVE’: Historic 

photos, postcards and memorabilia, plus new 

Lake Memphremagog. Through September 3 at 
MAC Center for the Arts Gallery in Newport. Info, 

RICHARD BROWN: Vintage Tasha Tudor.* 
photographs of the Vermont illustrator's early-19th 
century lifestyle. Through September 25 


England artist who died last January. Through 
September 3 at Bryan Memorial Gallery in 
Jeffersonville. Info, 644-5100. 

THE VERMONT landscape': Work byself-taughl 
and Dot Kibbee. Through October 9 at GRACE in 


O'SHAUGHNESSY: Capturing the Unseen V 
abstract paintings: NICHOLAS GAFFNEY: "1; 

Beyond,* sculptures. Through September 7 ; 
AVA Gallery and Art Center in Lebanon, N.H. 
603-448-3117. 

LATE SUMMER SHOW: New work by Frank C 


Ramsburg. Through September I 
Gallery in Westport N.T ' 

'STAR WARS: IDENTITII 


of identity through Star Wars props, costui 
models and artwork from the Lucasfilm An 
Through September 16 at Montreal scienci 



Labor Day Weekend 

Sat., Sept. 1 fit Sun., Sept. 2 
1 0 am - 5 pm 


Rain or Shine 
Rte 100, Kenyon's Field 
just North of Waitsfield 
$4 Entry, Kids under 12 free 
(good for both days) 


100+ Juried Artisans 
Live Music: Big Band & Jazz 
Free Kids' Activities 
Door Prizes; Variety of Food 


1 OFF WITH THIS AD www.madrivercraftfair.ee 


We Love Our Daysie! 
Thank you! 

20% OFF t 

ANY ONE ITEM \ 


# 




40 STATE STREET, MONTPELIER // 90 CHURCH STREET. BURLINCTON 



John Caggiano Plein-air painter John Caggiano relocated from 
his native Brooklyn to Rockport, Mass., in pursuit of the region's unspoiled views of 
the sea. But the artist also finds inspiration ill the pastoral landscapes of Vermont, 
which he visits, and paints, regularly. "Color is the lifeblood of the painting,” writes 
Caggiano on his website. “Nothing stimulates more than its pleasing harmony, whether 
strongly applied or toned and tranquil.'’ Expect plenty of tranquility in his lush show 
of landscapes, titled “Vermont: A Romantic Journey,” at Galleria Fine Arte in Stowe 
through September 26. Pictured: “Junior's Farm." 











m Hardy and Shla Labeouf play 


THE OOSIELOVES IN THE BIG BALLOON 

ADVENTURE: Billed as ‘From the marketint 
visionary who brought you Teletubbies,' thi 
musical fantasy about bright-colored hu 


keeping quiet inti 
id Christopher Lloyd si 


; — and their parents. All 
Matthew Diamond 


years later? Christian Ba 
Crusader, and Christopher Nolan again directs. 
With Anne Hathaway, Gary Oldman. Michael Caine 

DIARY OF A WIMPY KID: DOG DAYS*»l/2 Hasn't 
he grown up yet? The titular weakling (Zachary 

he attempts to pass himself off as the employee 
of a swanky country club in the third installment 


Madison Davenport and Jeffrey Dean Morgan 
star. Ole (Nightwalch) Bornedal directed. (93 m 


NOW PLAYING 



ratings 

★ = refund, please 

★ * = could’ve been worse, but not a It 

★ ** = has its moments: so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bE 
***** = as good as it gets 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 


Butts are liable to be kicked by Sylvester Stalloni 
Jason Statham. Jet Li. Chuck Norris. Dolph 
Lundgren. Bruce Willis and Arnold Schwarzenegi 


Generic Film Title of 2012. In this action-cor 
road-movie, Dax Shepard and Kristen Bell are 
1 Bradley Cooper and Tom Arn 

'. David Palmer and Shepard 
Majestic, Paramour 


irector David (Marfey ant 
Me) Frankel. With Steve Carell and Jean Smart. 
(100 min, PG-13, Bijou. Capitol, Essex, Majestic, 
Marquis, Palace. Roxy) 

ICE AGE: CONTINENTAL DRIFT** In their fourtl 
anachronistic animated adventure, the breakup 
of a continent sends the Paleolithic critters on 

introduce pirates? With the voices of Ray Romai 
John Leguizamo. Denis Leary. Queen Latifah, Pt 
Dinklage and Jennifer Lopez. Mike Thurmeler 
and Steve Martino directed. (93 min, PG. Essex. 
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WILLIST0N (802) 860-3343 


Say you saw 
it in... 
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movies 






NOW PLAYING « P.73 


THE INTOUCHABLES* * * in this hit from France, 
a young daredevil from the Paris slums (Omar 
Sy) brightens the life of a wealthy quadriplegic 
(Francois Cluzet) when he becomes his personal 
assistant. Olivier Nakache and Eric Toledano 
directed. (112 min. R. Roxy) 

MOONRISE KINGDOM****l/2 Writer-director 
Wes Anderson returns with this whimsical period 
drama, set in the 1960s. in which two kids on a 
bucolic New England island decide to run away 
together. With Jared Gilman. Kara Hayward. 
Edward Norton. Bruce Willis. Tilda Swinton and Bill 
Murray. (94 min, PG-13. Big Picture. Majestic, Roxy) 

Garner and Joel Edgerton play a childless couple 
who, instead of adopting, bury their wishes for 
their ideal child in their backyard — only to find 
said kid sprouting there. Peter Hedges directed 
this Disney drama. (104 min, PG. Capitol, Essex. 
Majestic, Palace) 

PARANORMAN*** A boy who can communicate 
with the dead seeks a productive use for his 
ghoulish talent in this stop-motion animation 

voices of Kodi Smit-McPhee. Anna Kendrick and 
Christopher Mintz-Plasse. Chris Butler and Sam 
(7he Tale of Despereaux) Fell directed. (92 min. 

PG. Bijou (3-0). Capitol, Essex [3-D|, Majestic (3-D|, 
Palace. Sunset. Welden) 

PEACE, LOVE. & MISUNDERSTANDING** Jane 
Fonda plays an aging flower child trying to recon- 
nect with her estranged conservative daughter 
(Catherine Keener) and grandchildren in this 
comedy from Bruce ( Driving Miss Daisy ) Beresford. 
(96 min. R. Roxy) 

PREMIUM RUSH* * * Joseph Gordon-Levitt plays 



RUBY SPARKS* **1/2 A blocked novelist (Paul 
Dario) invents the woman of his dreams (Zoe 
Kazan), only to find she has come to life and he 
can script her every action, in this offbeat romantic 
comedy from Little Miss Sunshine directors 
Jonathan Dayton and Valerie Faris. (9S min. R. 
Palace) 

SPARKLE*** In this remake of the 1976 film 
inspired by the careers of the Supremes, three 
singing sisters form a Motown group and face the 
pressures of their own success. Jordin Sparks. 
Whitney Houston and Derek Luke star. Salim 
( Jumping Che Broom ) Akil directed. (117 min. PG-13. 
Essex: ends 8/30) 


STEP UP REVOLUTION* * An aspiring dancer 


happy about her wealthy dad's development plans 
in the fourth installment In the dance-film series. 
Kathryn McCormick, Ryan Guzman and Cleopatra 
Coleman star. Scott Speer directed. (99 min, PG-13. 




TED* *1/2 A Christmas miracle brings a boy's 

the fluffy, obnoxious companion in this comedy 
with Mark Wahlberg. Joel McHale, Mila Kunis and 
Giovanni Ribisl. Seth ("Family Guy ) MacFartane 

Majestic, Sunset) 


TOTAL RECALL** A blue-collar worker's vacation 
in virtual reality turns intoa thrill ride that 
makes him doubt everything about his life in this 
remake of the 1990 sci-fi flick based on a Philip 
K. Dick concept. Colin Farrell plays the Arnold 


Jessica Biel and Bokeem Woodbine, Len 
(Underwor/d) Wiseman directed. (118 min, PG-13. 



movies 

you missed 

AN EXCERPT FROM BLURT, 

THE SEVEN DAYS STAFF BLOG 



Movies You Missed 53: Weekend 

This week in Movies You Missed: a gay romance that transcends categories, and one of 


I t starts as a one-night stand. Russell (Tom 
Cullen), a burly, quiet lifeguard, thinks 
Glen (Chris New), a wiry, volatile art 
student, is "out of his league.” They meet at 
a bar and go to Russell’s place and, the next 
morning, they start talking. 

At first, Glen is just recording Russell’s 
impressions of their hookup for a very 
conceptual art project he’s doing. But over 
the course of one weekend, the two young 
men get to know each other well. 
Ostensibly, they don’t have much in common. Russell is out, but only to his close 
friends. Glen is prone to getting in shouting matches with homophobic strangers. 
Russell, who grew up in foster care, believes in long-term relationships. Glen 
“doesn’t do boyfriends.” ... 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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/OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 




a ire that puts you first. 


CARING, CONVENIENT & AFFORDABLE... 

Five experienced specialists • Caring, dedicated physicians & staff 
Convenient location • Flexible scheduling • Most insurance accepted & filed for you 
VISIT WWW.CHAMPLAlNOBGYN.COM FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF OUR SERVICES! 



The more things 
change, the more 
they stay the same. 



RUTLANCflfWERALD 

For more than three generations (and counting) the Rutland Flerald has delivered 
reputable commentary, in-depth reporting, local and international news, sports 
and entertainment to our community. 

Now you can have easy access to all the same quality information you’ve come to 
expect, faster and more conveniently with our electronic edition. 

• Goto wvm.RutlandHerald.com 

• Click on e-Edition 

(upper right comer) 

• Register 


• Enter Promo Code RDH20122 for a 2- Week FREE Trial 

Discover the future of your newspaper. 






SEVEN DAYS 


AN ART HOP FASHION 


STRVT 

!ON A SHO\ 

(A) 


Andy Scout 
Brianna Paquette 
The Bobbin 
Camille Clark 

Dottle & Fine by Jude Bond 
Flashbags 

Jennifer Francois 
Olivia Vaughn Hern 
Salaam 

SIFT Designs by Maggie Pace 
and Lisa Lillibridge 
Swan & Stone Millinery 
Tara Lynn Bridal 
Vermont Apron Company 
Where 

Within Organics 
Wonder Wendy Farrell 


Stylists 

Chop Shop Hair Design 
Cynthea's Spa 


SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 8 

2 runway shows at 
6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
featuring new looks 
by local designers 


In the tent behind 
the Maltex Building 
431 Pine Street, 
Burlington, $12 

Food vendors, beer 
and wine available. 


a 




S E A B A 

* 

WpHpl * STRUT is the only ticketed 

event of the Art Hop and sells 
out quickly. Buy your tickets 
online today at seaba.com. 



= NEWS QUIRKS by roland sweet = 


Curses, Foiled Again! 

When a taxi arrived at its destination 
in Bowie, Md., the passenger demand- 
ed money from the driver, then “struck 
him in the head and then threw some 
kind of liquid on him,” Police Chief 
Chuck Nesky said. The passenger then 
ignited the liquid. As it caught fire, 
the driver escaped, but the passenger 
didn’t. Firefighters who extinguished 
the blaze found the would-be robber's 
body in the backseat, burned beyond 
recognition. (Washington Post) 

Larry Laugen, 37, went to the police 
station in Turlock, Calif., as required 
to register as a sex offender. Also at 
the station was a woman giving details 
of her confrontation with a man who 
broke into her apartment the day be- 
fore. As she was leaving, she recognized 
Laugen and told the officer with her, 
“Hey, that’s the guy.” He was arrested 
on a burglary charge. (Modesto Bee) 

Happy Ending of the Week 

Mark Simmons, 40, was piloting a 
single-engine aircraft towing a banner 
for a customer that read “Michelle, 
will you marry me? Mike,” when he 
experienced engine trouble and had to 
ditch off Rhode Island’s Block Island. 
Rescuers said the pilot’s 8-year-old 
son, Ethan, heard his dad’s emer- 
gency call and alerted authorities, who 
rescued Simmons from Block Island 
Sound. He “did not appear to have 
any serious injuries,” Coast Guard 
Lt. Bryan Swintek said. The next day, 
Simmons climbed back in the cockpit 
of another plane and completed the 
marriage proposal flight that had been 
cut short. Mike, who hired Simmons to 
tow the banner, reported that Michelle 
said yes. ( Westerly Sun) 

Fired Up 

Police responding to reports of a man 
setting fire to a toilet seat at a conve- 
nience store in Louisville, Ky., said sus- 
pect James Crittenden, 36, told store 
workers who confronted him that he 
lit the fire for religious reasons. Several 
news outlets accompanied their report 
with a photo showing what a burning 
toilet might look like. 

Police noted they had arrested 
Crittenden two weeks earlier for huff- 
ing 10 cans of Reddi-wip at another 
convenience store without paying. 

He asserted that the U.S. Constitution 
gave him the right to huff Reddi-wip. 
(Louisville’s WAVE-TV) 

Rodents Revenge 

Dale Whitmell, 40, told Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police he was using the butt of 
a rifle to kill a mouse at a camp at An- 
jaigami Lake when the weapon acci- 
dentally fired. Noting the bullet grazed 
his forehead, Constable Amanda Huff 
said Whitmell insisted he didn’t know 
the weapon was loaded. (SaultSte. 
Marie's Sault Star) 


Litigation Nation 

After Atlantic City's Golden Nugget 
Hotel and Casino lost $1.5 million in a 
Mini Baccarat game, it filed a lawsuit 
against the 14 players and Gemaco, 
which makes pre-shuffled cards. The 
casino claims Gemaco certified the 
cards dealt in the game as pre-shuffled, 
but they were later determined not to 
have been and repeated a pattern. As a 
result, the casino insisted, “The gam- 
blers unlawfully took advantage of the 
Golden Nugget when they caught onto 
the pattern and increased their bets 
from table minimums to table maxi- 
mums and by placing bets for others.” 
(Philadelphia's KYW-TV) 

We’re Against Us 

The United Nations General Assembly 
voted, 133 to 12 with 31 abstentions, to 
condemn the UN Security Council for 
failing to end the unrest in Syria. (BBC 
News) 

Second- Amendment 
Follies 

Police investigating the shooting death 
of Xavier L. Cooper, 20, in Racine, 

Wis., concluded that Arsenio R. Akins, 
23, was using a .357-caliber revolver to 
pistol-whip another man during a fight 
when it inadvertently fired, killing 
Cooper. A witness told Investigator 
Don Nuttall that Cooper looked like 
he “was trying to break up the fight.” 
(Racine’s Journal Times) 

The weekend after the Aurora, Colo., 
movie shootings, police in Cookev- 
ille, Tenn., received a call from an 
employee of a movie theater show- 
ing the Batman film The Dark Knight 
Rises. He said a man with a holstered 
pistol walked into the theater, despite 
a posted sign prohibiting weapons. 
Police responded but couldn’t identify 
the man, so they stopped the movie 
and asked whoever the man was with a 
gun to stand up. Three separate people 
stood up. Officers asked them to return 
their guns to their vehicles and advised 
the theater that the sign prohibiting 
weapons needed to be bigger. (Nash- 
ville’s WSMV-TV) 

Who’s Left? 

When the rock band the Who an- 
nounced it would end its Quadro- 
phenia and More tour in Providence, 
R.I., next Feb. 26, Lawrence Lepore, 
general manager of the Dunkin’ Do- 
nuts Center, said the venue will honor 
tickets for a 1979 show canceled by 
then-Mayor Buddy Cianci, who cited 
safety concerns after 11 fans were 
trampled to death and several dozen 
others injured before a Who concert in 
Cincinnati. The top ticket price at the 
1979 show was $14, Lepore said, add- 
ing that refunds were given but people 
sometimes save tickets as souvenirs. 
(Associated Press) 



' FREE WILL ASTROLOGY byrobbrezsny j 



Virgo 

(Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

In the creation myths of Easter 
Island’s native inhabitants, the 
god who made humanity was 
named Makemake. He was also 
their fertility deity. Today the 
name Makemake also belongs to a 
dwarf planet that was discovered 
beyond the orbit of Neptune in 
2005. It's currently traveling 
through the sign of Virgo. I regard 
it as being the heavenly body that 
best symbolizes your own destiny 
in the coming months. In the 
spirit of the original Makemake, 
you will have the potential to be 
a powerful maker. In a sense you 
could even be the architect and 
founder of your own new world. 
Here’s a suggestion: Look up the 
word “creator” in a thesaurus, 
write the words you find there on 
the back of your business card 
and keep the card in a special 
place until May 2013. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): I’m afraid your 
vibes are slightly out of tune. Can you do 
something about that please? Meanwhile. 

reading, and your houseplants would benefit 
from a dose of Mozart Plus — and I hope I'm 


not being too forward here — your charmingly 
cluttered spots are spiraling into chaotic 
sprawl, and your slight tendency to over- 
react is threatening to devolve into a major 
proclivity. As for that rather shabby emotional 
baggage of yours: Would you consider hauling 
it to the dump? In conclusion, my dear Ram, 
you're due for a few adjustments. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Is happiness 
mostly just an absence of pain? If so. I bet 
you’ve been pretty content lately. But what If 
a more enchanting and exciting kind of bliss 
were available? Would you have the courage 
to go after it? Could you summon the chutz- 
pah and the zeal and the visionary confidence 

of joy? I completely understand if you feel shy 

to do so would be greedy, or put you at risk 
of losing what you have already scored. But I 
feel it’s my duty to cheer you on. The poten- 

magnificent. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): I’ve got some 
medicine for you to try. Gemini. It’s advice 
from the writer Thomas Merton. To allow 
oneself to be carried away by a multitude of 
conflicting concerns." he wrote, "to surrender 
to too many demands, to commit oneself to 
too many projects, to want to help everyone 
in everything, is to succumb to the violence of 
our times." It's always a good idea to heed that 
warning of course. But it's especially crucial 
for you right now. The best healing work you 
can do is to shield your attention from the din 
of the outside world and tune in reverently to 
the glimmers of the inside world. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): I dreamed you 
were a magnanimous taskmaster nudging 
the people you care about to treat themselves 
with more conscientious tenderness. You were 
pestering them to raise their expectations 
and hew to higher standards of excellence. 
Your persistence was admirable! You coaxed 
them to waste less time and make long-range 
education plans and express themselves with 
more confidence and precision. You encour- 
aged them to give themselves a gift now and 
then and take regular walks by bodies of water. 

them feel good, at least in the early going. But 
eventually they gave in and let you help them. 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): In the spirit of "Sesame 
Street" I'm happy to announce that this week 
is brought to you by the letter T. the number 
2 and the color blue. Here are some of the 
T words you should put extra emphasis on: 
togetherness, trade-offs, tact timeliness, tap- 

Themis (goddess of order and justice). To bol- 

on interdependence, balance and collabora- 
tion. As for blue, remember that its presence 
tends to bring stability and depth. 

LIBRA (Sept 23-Oct 22): When novelist 
James Joyce began to suspect that his adult 
daughter Lucia was mentally ill, he sought 
advice from psychologist Carl Jung. After a 
few sessions with her, Jung told her father 
that she was schizophrenic. How did he know? 
A telltale sign was her obsessive tendency to 
make puns, many of which were quite clever. 
Joyce reported that he. too, enjoyed the art 
of punning. "You are a deep-sea diver," Jung 
replied. "She is drowning." I'm going to apply 
a comparable distinction to you, Libra. These 

over your head In the bottomless abyss. But 

ways, you're like a deep-sea diver. (The Joyce- 
Jung story comes from Edward Hoagland’s 
Learning to Eat Soup.) 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): No false adver- 
tising this week. Scorpio. Don't pretend to be 
a purebred if you're actually a mutt, and don't 
act like you know it all when you really don't. 
For that matter, you shouldn't portray yourself 
as an unambitious amateur if you're actually 
an aggressive pro, and you should avoid giving 
the impression that you want very little when 
in fact you're a burning churning throb of long- 
ing. I realize it may be tempting to believe 
that a bit of creative deceit would serve a holy 
cause, but it won't As much as you possibly 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): In 
Christian lore, the serpent is the bad guy 
that's the cause of all humanity’s problems. He 
coaxes Adam and Eve to disobey God. which 
gets them expelled from Paradise. Butin Hindu 
and Buddhist mythology, there are snake gods 
that sometimes do good deeds and perform 
epic services. They're called Nagas. In one 


Hindu myth, a Naga prince carries the world 
on his head. And in a Buddhist tale, the Naga 
king uses his seven heads to give the Buddha 
shelter from a storm just after the great one 
has achieved enlightenment. In regard to your 
immediate future. Sagittarius. I foresee you 
having a relationship to the serpent power 
that's more like the Hindu and Buddhist ver- 
sion than the Christian. Expect vitality, fertility 
and healing. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): In Lewis 
Carroll's book Through the Looking Glass, the 
Red Queen tells Alice that she is an expert at 
believing In impossible things. She brags that 
there was one morning when she managed to 

ate breakfast. I encourage you to experiment 

taining all sorts of crazy notions and unruly 
fantasies. Please note that I am not urging 
you to actually put those beliefs into action. 
The point is to give your imagination a good 
workout. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): I'm not nec- 
essarily advising you to become best friends 
with the dark side of your psyche. I'm merely 
requesting that the two of you cultivate a 
more open connection. The fact of the matter 
is that if you can keep a dialogue going with 
this shadowy character, it's far less likely to 
trip you up or kick your ass at inopportune mo- 

of its chaos as being more invigorating than 
disorienting. You may regard it as a worthy 
adversary and even an interesting teacher. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): You need more 
magic in your life, Pisces. You're suffering from 
a lack of sublimely irrational adventures and 
eccentrically miraculous epiphanies and inex- 
plicably delightful interventions. At the same 
time, I think its important that the magic you 
attract into your life is not pure fluff. It needs 
some grit. It's got to have a kick that keeps 
you honest. That's why I suggest that you con- 
sider getting the process started by baking g 
some unicorn poop cookies. They're sparkly. g 
enchanting, rainbow-colored sweets, but § 
with an edge. Ingredients include sparkle gel, <g 
disco dust, star sprinkles — and a distinctly H 
roguish attitude. Recipe is here: tinyurl.com/ § 
UnicornPoopCookies. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY’S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 0 



Cot Friends? 


o 


Me 


Social Thinking* Groups at the Stem Center help 
students who find social interactions challenging. 

Now enrolling for the fall. 


Call 802-878-2332 to learn more 
or visit www.stemcenter.org 
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Bill the Cockroach DeForge-ing Ahead' pt 12 


henry Gustavson 



RED MEAT 

underberry top note 

from the secret flies of 

MO* cannon 

Man, what a beautiful way to start the 
day...wakin' up to the beach and the cries 
of seagulls and the crashin’ of waves. 

i 

1 just wish 1 could remember how 1 
ended up here and whose feet Ihese 
are in this here styrofoam Ice chest. 


Sr- 

Ti*YSE|vku O @3.012. 

t VttUt® OUT THIS 6'*C 'H nr A.P 61 0 
U ASS CAST * A* AND t** 10 !* 0 * 

OM H£l. SHt's IK OV A.P. OrdLISH ClASS 
THIS Y£Af auo x'o UK to Be moRt 
THAH A STUDY 6U00V TO HER- WHAT 
CAM J. 00? _ ^, 0 (. qinAAT 

IlllNOlS 

You CAN DROP HINTS ABOUT Yoi/r 

f£6ltN6S foR HER UM£u Toy 
DISCUSS (2€A0|N6 ASSIGNMENTS 
T06£TH£R . 

, AMD THAT'S uny X JUST tXMT 

i THINK atoWl/tf see How THtlf 

is secetTLT in Love BAme is a 

A, TACT fi pH off fog 

uwt l«» 

^ PARTMCRS. 

v/oit rVWSHT TRY S u C6£StiN6 

AI£W STUDY TfcHNiQueS To lit 
Mte. know that ybu Like wes. 

4 * 

x heard that cwdua>6 
Togcthcr wHict sesoiNis 

Ini su*£ You CAN fl&uAe Out 

A WAY TO TURN A STUDY 
session) INTO A STUOY DATS. 

iMsTCee Of T«e (.ibrary, 
idwy don't we c» sesensciv 

AT /\ romantic fstNCH 

CAf€ ... OR 'NlAM-OUT HIU 1 ? 

SINCE You Cot A crush by H£lPlN6 I 
HER IN toOLObr, MAYBe SHd'it ( 

ffUL foR You If Vbw WEED HCfi [, 
H£Lf WITH €W6tlSH LIT. 
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more fun! straight dope (p.26) N eWs 


quirks (p.76) & free 


Will astrology ( p.77) 







MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMS 

GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Want to teach? Saint Michael’s Graduate Education Programs have 
an educational path to one of the most rewarding careers in Vermont. 
Along with our Master’s Degrees in Arts, Theater Arts, Curriculum, 
Special Education and School Leadership, we offer Initial Teacher 
Licensure in: 


Elementary (K-6 grade) 
Middle (Grades 5-9) 
Secondary (Grades 7-12) 


Special Education (all levels) 
English as a Second Language 
(ESL- all levels) 


And Saint Michael’s offers you more: low tuition, one-on-one advising, 
and courses conveniently offered in the evening. Not sure if graduate 
school can fit into your life? Take a course and see! Registration for 
fall is now open, www.smcvt.edu/graduate/education 


802 . 654.2000 


www.smcvt.edu/graduate 

graduate@smcvt.edu 


Saint Michaels 
College , f 8>t ded 



FERSoNRiS 




For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


WoTVlBI ! WEN 

O Sh Y. SwEEt AND kiND 


W5NILN el WoNIEN 

cr EAti Ng mAgic. t h E Po SSibiliti ES 
oPEN 

I ookmg for quiet in nature, mowing 
beyond time I am creative, healthy and 
passionately communicating new ideas, 
I ooking for love, laughter, waterfalls and 
night fire. I ove to snuggle and share 
life. Yoga, meditation, biking, dancing, 

still hoping to be met by someone 

lo NElYhEArtlooki Ngforlo VE 

romantic at heart- Who would love to 
hear from you. Thanks, cowl 234 42 

I oVEAbl E. fu NNY. muSic-lo ViNg g Al 
one-of-a-kind lover of life, live 
music, people, and local food 
and economy seeks lover, friend. 

tANkYlooki Ngforh Er boog A 

and sense of self, beautifullygrim 26 

fuN.hEAlth Y. ADVENt Erou S. 
SENSuAI I ADY 

When I look in the mirror I like what 
I see. I wake up happy, grateful for 
my abundant life, Music, nature, 


home-cooked meals, flowerlady, 62. 
loVESto IA ugh 

dating, meeting people. bigSpoon. 42. 


ShY. SwEEt AND kiND 

don't get away much because it is not 
as much fun on my own. I am looking 
for someone to share my bme and 
compassion with, walkwithme. 36 

fuN AND cr EAti VE SEEkEr 

I ooking for a man to share my love of 

to stay busy and would like to find a 


fuN. out Door SY worn AN 
hey! I'm a really nice person and fun to 
be with, especially if you like to get out 
and do things like hike, bicycle, cross- 
country ski (maybe some downhill, 
too), snowshoe, go to the theater or 
go out to hear some live music, o r 
we could just sit by the fire and read 

buNDI ES of fu N 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I see photos of 

this person online. 


PEAcEful E NViro NmENtAI Acti ViSt 

I would like to meet someone within 
definitely, sex maybe, living with 

SmArt.fu NNY. DEDicAt ED AND 
PASSioNAtE 


IE t Your Soul ShiNE 
1 am having a great time living a 
simple life. I work hard and play 
harder. I am not sure what to expect 
from this site, however: I liked the 
look of one of your profiles, I think I 
want to tango ©. I et's see what this 

VErmo Ntg YPSY 


a lust for life, vermontgypsy. 69 

moViE fAN iN Vt 

45-year-old. white female educator: I 
have a great job, a delightful home, and 
fantastic friends and family. I ooking to 
find new folks for real-world socializing. 


MEN &eki^W5MEN 

SPo Nt ANEou S Du DE. th E r EAI DEAI 

in 2013. I'm told that I am smart. 


SomEwhAtl AiD-bAck 

I enjoy evenings out dinner, dancing, 
walking on the waterfront walking on 
Church st also enjoy weekends away or 


NoNtr ADitio NAI 0 oEr 

work hard play hard, multilingual/ 
multicultural, very creative, 
amateur drummer. I am new here 
in Vermont after traveling different 
countries. Navyblua.2S. 


SEDuc E mE! 


lEt'S ExPlor EthEjour NEY 
tog Eth Er 

I'm hoping to find someone who can 
be a partner in outdoor adventures, a 
dinner companion (cooking food from 
our own garden or dining out) and 
stimulating conversation, I love the 
nature of Vermont’s rural landscape 





muStlo VEmuPPEtS 

I et's see ... I'm passionate, liberal, edgy, sarcastic but fiercely 
loyal and silly. I'm a kid at heart and don’t like to take myself too 
seriously, though I do successfully hold a good job and pay my 
mortgage. I love dogs, travel, good food, photography, and just 
hanging out and relaxing. If I won the lottery I'd so quit my job 
and travel the world, on a sailboat maybe? 


Three things that i want from my ideal mate are... laughing, 
honesty and fun. Won't hurt if you're independently wealthy and 
own a boat. 

okello, 37, women Seeking women 


serious attachment honest . clean 
and kind. Very fit and healthy with 
a great sense of humor and a sharp 
mind, professional who puts his 

career first but makes time for fun and 
adventure. cunninglinguist69. 28. 

workh ArDPI AYhArD 

hArDhEADED 

the month. That doesn't leave me a 

like-minded lady having fun. I et me 
take you out to dinner, and well see 
what happens, mikeyrightous. 24. 


§ 


MEN Aeetoi^MEN 


SwEEt Stro Ng. SPirit m AN 

authenticity. This energy is fueling the 
realization of dreams in the realm of 
my career and everywhere. I'm looking 
for friendship and dates with men who 
have an intention and at least some 
activity geared toward living the life 
of their dreams. Thanks. t4yl0r. 39. 


guYSfor DAtiNg.fri ENDShiP.lo VE 

and lots of sex! not flashy, rather plain. 







PERSoNRtS 


aJ># 

* 


anything from vanilla to super kinky. 
I'm eager to please. summer428. HI 


Have little experience and 
many fantasies. Looking to try 
something new. lookingforu. 36 

Nothing too kinky. But dating, sex. 


witty, sexually-charged man who is 
looking for the same. Happycooker. 36 



For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


I'm looking for some fun and sexy times 
outside these deep woods of VT that 
I live in. Most of tire time I know how I 
want things done, but once my clothes 
are off, I want to be told what to do. Ill 
do whatever I'm told. Send me a picture 

natu Ral and o Rgan Ic 

fun, with no opportunity to explore 
until now. I’m looking for a friendship 
or teaching relationship where we can 
explore safely and freely. Sorry but no 
anal. Want to know anything else? Feel 
free to message me. curiousk it. 20 


I'm looking for a casual thing. Sex. 

talk dIRty to me 

WHat'syou RHoRoscope? 

Did you know Scorpio is the most sexual 
of signs? Looking for some NSA summer 
fun. Don't be afraid to contact me for a 
walk on the wild side! sexiscorpio69. 26, 

Hung Ry 

In a committed relationship with a 

There is so much more to feel 

goodness, happylovers. 46, 

sexy, naked, sun, spo Rts. Hottu Bs 

playmates! Love going to Bolton 
Falls. mashelle29. 30 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 

this person online. 


MEN 


Good man looking for some hot fun nsa. 
fwb or maybe a regular altogether. I'm 

8 • • ■ y icguy87. 24. 


me uncomfortable, ci 


I want more and she is fine with me 




FIRst t Ime 3 sum 

Looking for a woman forourflrst 
us know©, can exchange pics or 


kiss tH a Boot 

females. I enjoy the other BDSM 

domination. What is most important 
to me is the power exchange. "Kiss 
the boot of shiny, shiny leather. 

Shiny leather in the dark..,' Velvet 
Underground, victor!, 42. 

WHynot? 

I am tired of all the good girts. I 
firgured I would give this a try. I want 

just have fun. plattsburghlOl. 30 
The best thing about sex is that some 

me. I appreciate women of every age 
and body type, pleasefhroatme. 45 

tant RIcFIsHeRman 

Unhappily attatched white male seeking 
discreet encounters or discreet long- 
term playmate for fun and games. Love 

nice NSA fun. discreetlover78. 33 

more the better. More or less just 
seeking an adventure. Your picture 
gets mine. Bushmaster. 27 


K!NK oF INi WEEK: 

talk dIRty to me 

Looking for a guy with similar fantasies ... send me an erotic 
message and we’ll take it from there! 

my biggest turn on is... A guy who knows what he 
wants ... also someone who can get rough in bed but is a 
perfect gentleman out of it. 

talkdirtytome, 24 


Okay ladies 


find the right one for a relationship. 
Life's too short and insignificant to not 

have fun, so let's rock, stackolee. 24. 

I’m a guy who does things by the 
books and kinda lives in his own head. 

I plan my day out every day and quite 

to say the very least. yeahl23. 20 
I am 5'9' 180 lbs., very athletic. Looking 


tattooed uBeRneRds 

tattoos, movies and anything outside. 
Lots of love to give, expecting the 


I’m a college student at UVM, I 
love to hike, ski and generally be 
outdoors. Looking for a lady to hang 
out with, drink/smoke, maybe watch 
a movie and fool around. Friends 

real relationship. teleskier90, 21 

oIFJES 

30m&31f - dean/DD free. We re both 


Looking for open-minded couple/ 

tHReeFoRFun may Be4 

partner is very fit loves, to hike. We 

with another woman, OK with a couple 
with men joining in on woman. My 
partner is very sexual. Looking for fun. 
nothing long term, mamablueeyes. 48 

ouR little sec Ret 

Just be safe first play later. Will reply 

Friends with benefits maybe? Very 

to help us fulfill a fantasy. Do you 
want to play? vtcouple67 45 





isPH v 


B k HS If you've been 
I I i spied, go online 

% to contact your 

W"^ admirer! 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


downtown, you: w Oman. Me: Man. #910565 


lovely, when: t uesday, a ugust 14. 2012. w here: 
spruce street, you: Man. Me: woman. -910564 


If I wasn't so shy. I would say hello! I see you 
everywhere, downtown, the Y, Healthy Living, the 
farmers market You’re tall, have blue eyes and a 
sweet smile, but unfortunately that's all I know! 
I’d love to put a name to that face sometime. 

(p.s. I feel slightly creepy doing this. I promise I’m 

h ealthy Living, you: Man. Me: w Oman. S91 0576 


Manifestivus. you: woman. Me: woman. O910575 


seemed too wild to be there. You were a rubenstein 
parks lady, I was a disenfranchised ENVS student. 

I really liked you but didn't want to interrupt your 
friend to get your number. I'd love to see you 
again. Matt when: Thursday, a ugust 23. 2012. 
where: r Js. you: women. Me: Man. #910573 


Wednesday. august 22. 2012 where: before i 
left for work, you: woman. Me: Man. #910572 

this is not the way it seems. The first time I 
saw you from across the street you took my 
breath away and so to this day. Thanks for 
showing me to appreciate the rainbow not 
cursing the rain. You’re forever my shining 
star! w hen: f riday. a ugust 24. 2012. w here: 
home, you: woman. Me: Man. #910571 

your name GREG NIXON. Ill tell you what Mr. 
President I’ve got a fixin’ for Nixon, w hen: 
Thursday, a ugust 23, 2012. where: around 
town, you: Man. Me: w Oman. #910570 


unnin GGirL 

door" quality. Me: running next to you Tuesday 
night (8/21 1. See you often, long, light-brown hair, 
always up. running, earphones, reading a magazine. 
IVe hoped to meet you on the way in/out, or see you 
around town so I could strike up a conversation. I'd 
love to know if you’re single/available for coffee/ 
drink, w hen: t uesday. a ugust 21. 2012. w ’ 


,n. Me: Man. #910569 


There’s something familiar about you. We knew 

my finger on it. I’ve been fascinated since the 
first time I saw you. Dinner? when: Sunday. 

Winooski. you: woman. Me: woman. #910563 

July 11, 2012. w here: overlook park and 
elsewhere, you: woman. Me: Man. #910562 


Beauty with a dark-blue dress and a nose 
ring struggling to get through the door with 
your laundry. I was the bearded guy on my 

way out trying to figure out how to help you 

without invading your bubble-looking that 
good on laundry day. I'd love to see how you 

washspot. you: woman. Me: Man. #910568 

arts. Drink at JD's? Coffee at Dairy Center? I’m 

when: f riday. a ugust 17, 2012. w here: dick 

hannafords dorset st 8-22/ll:30aM 

We smiled at each other in the check-out line. 
You had reddish hair. You were wearing a dress 
and boots, placing paper towels in your cart I 
was wearing a Guinness T-shirt, curly brown hair. 

dorset st. you: woman. Me: Man. #910566 


■ salon 

obriens 

AVEDA 



It’s good for your hair, 
good for the Earth 
and good for your wallet 


^JpohMjk to (!o \ii awL (Wt... 

mistress 

maeve 


% 


I am in a fairly new relationship with a guy. and things have been 
going wonderfully. I belong to a fitness community that has been 
part of my life for much longer than my current relationship. It’s a 
huge part of my social life, and it just so happens that my friends 
from this community are extremely fit — especially the men. 

My boyfriend has no interest in being part of it. which is totally 
fine with me. but he gets insanely jealous of the fit men I hang out 
with. He makes unfair comments to me. claiming that I must not like 
his body because he's not in shape. I’m at my wit’s end with having to 
reassure him that I’m happy with him as he is. What should I do? 


Dani^Ri'Ufi, 


pull up or shut up 


Your guy is intimidated by the men in your fitness community and is 
obviously struggling with his body image. But while he’s worried thal 
his body is turning you off. it’s actually his jealousy and insecurity 
that are bothering you. 

Fear of the unknown might be the culprit here. You say your 
fitness community is a big part of your social life, so its time to 
integrate. While your guy shouldn't feel pressured to work out 
with you, he does have an obligation to get to know your friends. 
Presumably, the more time he spends with your fitness friends, the 

less intimidated he will become. Of course, do your best to steer the 
conversation away from the gym - you might even give your friends 
a heads-up to lay off the workout ta Ik when they meet h im. 

More than anything, it’s time to communicate. Tell him that 
fitness is a choice you've made in your life, and it has no bearing 
on your lust for his body. Just because your friends have six-pack 


work out, you’ll help him. If not, you'll help him finish off a pint of Ben 
& Jerry's instead. 

If his jealousy persists, you might have a bigger problem on your 
hands. If his words or actions escalate, seek the help of a trusted 
friend or counselor. For now, see how far you get by taking the kind 


need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com or share your 
own advice on my blog at sevendaysvt.com/blogs 


www.obrienssalons.com 








Saturday, September 29 th . 6:00-p:00 pm 


We are happy to 
announce the first ever 
Healthy Living Loves 
Wine Celebration! 


els are $25 each and include wine sampling, food and live music. Please order online at 
v.healthylivingmarket.com, or call 802. 863-2569- All patrons must be 21\ IDs must be shown at the entrance. 


We invite you to join us in this 
end-of-summer celebration of 
good wine and food, featuring wine 
tastings from over 40 wineries 
hailing from near and far. We'll 
celebrate under a beautiful big top 
tent in the Healthy Living meadow, 
with live music, wine sampling, and 
delectable and decadent food 
from our Cafe. We hope you can 
you join us for what is sure to be a 
delicious and fun-filled celebration! 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON • 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM • 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 






